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NEW SPRING GOWN OF DOTTED AND PLAIN CLOTH, FROM PARIS. 
Drawn by Gov Rose. 
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ADVANCE SPRING FASHIONS | 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


the princesse skirt is to be worn to the 

exclusion of all others this spring, and 
it is greatly agitating those women who are 
anxious to get their spring gowns started in 
good time. The style is a pretty one, though 
it is not new; it was brought over some two 
or three years ago, and has been worn by a 
few of the very smart women in society who 
rather go in for unusual effects in dress. It 
requires the greatest care as to fitting and 
making, but of course it gives long lines 
with the short jackets that are still to be 
fashionable for the next few months. In 
Paris last summer and in New York lately 
these cloth jackets have been all so cut as 
to show the belt which is worn on the waist 
below them, and the idea seems to be that this 
princesse skirt will show off this jacket to best 
advantage, and at the same time make the 
waist-line a little longer. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that nothing shows every de- 
fect of a figure like a princesse gown, for 
there is no trimming possible to soften hard 
angles or the redundant curves of too much 
avoirdupois, and consequently it is not a 
fashion to be adopted by one who has not a 
very good figure. The introduction in the 
back breadths of extra material does away 
with some of the disadvantages of the old- 
fashioned princesse or polonaise. The fulness 
is put in just below the waist-line and gives 
more ease and grace, so that the material is 
not drawn tight over’the hips. But it is really 


’ | ‘HE question of the moment is whether 
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Gown OF BLUs aND Green plaid silk with narrow black velvet ribbon; gold 
cord on edge; under-skirt of black panne ; waistcoat and sleeves embroidered 
in gold. 



































simpler style of skirt—one that can be re- 








modelled, and is not so strik- 
ing in its outlines. 

The craze for velvet gowns 
is surprising and grows apace. 
The unusually mild weather of 
the winter has made it possible 
to wear these gowns without 
additional wraps of any kind, 
so that they can be seen to per- 
fection. The Eton jacket 
shape at the back, the double 
box-pleat in front, blousing 
over the belt and_.cut out at the 
throat to show a lace yoke and 
collar, the sleeves flaring at the 
wrists and showing an under- 
sleeve of lace, the skirt exceed- 
ingly plain, but with clusters 
of tucks stitched down the en- 
tire distance from belt to hem, 
o> absolutely plain, with the 
pleat in the back, is the correct 
style for this gown. Black is 
the favorite color, and while 
colored hats of different ma- 
terials are worn with such a 
gown, the smartest possible hat 
is one of the beef-eater shape 
such as was illustrated in the 
Bazar some time since, with 
the bands of gilt filigree around 
the crown, and bunch of os- 
trich tips at the left side. 

Gowns with an appliqué of 
fine Persian lamb are not per- 
haps novelties, but for the mo- 
ment are so very smart that 
they must needs be mentioned. 
These have either the short 
jacket or quite a long jacket 
that comes below the belt at 
the back and is in points in 
front; the Persian lamb is ap- 
pliquéd on to the edge, finished 
with a tiny braiding of silk, all 
the work so beautifully done 
that it looks as though it had 
been woven with the cloth. The 
skirt has a very deep band of 
the fur finished as is the band 
on the jacket. Of course such 


a mooted question as to how the style will a gown as this is exceedingly expensive, but 
take, and in the mean time, especially when it is so smart that it is not remarkable that 
there is not an unlimited sum of money to every one who can indulges in one. There 
be disposed of, it is just as well to adopt a are also (quite in sharp contrast to the dull 
black) a number of conspicuously light and 
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Gown or Brier Oamet’s-nate, tucked; Russian braid of black, gold, and silver ; blonse and sleeves of white taffetas em- 
broidered like braid. 





Tusxater wast of pastel blue drap d’été ; pleated bolero with vest and collar 
of black satin. 


elaborately made cloth gowns that are popu- 
lar. The favorite model for these is of a very 
pale tan, so pale that it looks almost like a 
white. On the skirt are five rows of sable, 
the lowest quite wide, the bands graduating 
into a very narrow one at the top; there is a 
short Eton jacket trimmed with a band of 
sable, and this same jacket has a round cape- 
collar edged with the fur. The fronts are 
fastened with straps of the cloth and very 
fine jewelled buttons, and between the fronts 
shows a yellowish lace waist with a pale blue 
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collar and long tie of pale blue 
panne velvet with jewelled tas- 
sels and a pale blue panne vel- 


vet belt. The blue is a very 
light shade of turquoise, a most 
charming combination with the 
tan and sable, and the gown is 
exceedingly attractive; of 
course not for a moment to be 
thought of as a regular street 
gown, but all the same it is one 
that comes under the head of 
a walking costume. 

Entire gowns of panne vel- 
vet are very much the rage for 
reception wear, and this ma- 
terial is so exquisite in its shad- 
ing and drapes so beautifully 
that it is rather remarkable it 
has not been more used before 
this. It is not, however, so 
durable as a silk or satin, al- 
though it is surprising how 
much hard wear it can stand. 
But as a material to wear for 
comfort, and at the same time 
for beauty, it is almost unsur- 
passed. The gowns for house 
wear or for elaborate recep- 
tions are exceedingly notice- 
able. There is one design in a 
turquoise blue, trimmed with a 
narrow black and gold braid, 
that is most artistic. The skirt 
is long, the back breadths plain 
with a box-pleat or gathered 
at the back; the trimming is 
put around the foot and up the 
sides of the front breadth, the 
front breadth being arranged to 
give the effect of an under- 
petticoat. The waist is exceed- 
ingly simple, of the jacket ef- 
fect in front, blousing a little, 
and with a lace or black cravat with gold 
ornaments, and with these same lines of nar- 
row black and gold braid; starting from the 
shoulder and ending at the belt in front are 
lines of the same black and gold braid, put 
on with space between; the sleeves are almost 
tight-fitting, but flare enough at the wrist to 
show an under-sleeve of lace to match the 
front. The fashion of lace, chiffon, or velvet 
under-sleeves has been so greatly modified 
since it first appeared, that it is likely to re- 
main in favor for some time, although not 
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many weeks ago it was confi- 
dently predicted that the fash- 
ion was quite dead. The fash- 
ion of having the sleeves. end 
at the elbow with a _ turned- 
back cuff, and then an under- 
sleeve of some other material, 
has died a violent death, for it 
was too extreme to be becom- 
ing. But the pretty sleeves 
that are now to be seen that 
reach almost to the wrist, and 
then fiare somewhat in shawl 
shape and show the under- 
sleeve, are deservedly liked, and 
will be used during the spring 
and summer. The very tight 
sleeve and the very large sleeve 
have both of them been de- 
posed from favor. Indeed, in 
these small particulars no less 
than in everything else, modifi- 
cation must be exercised before 
a fashion can be really settled. 
Individuality of taste counts 
for more now than it ever did 
before, and women take much 
more trouble in choosing what 
is becoming in color and style 
rather than following blindly 
in the lead of other women. 
Lace ties of all kinds and de- 
seriptions are more worn than 
they were, and a pretty fad is to 
trim the front of a waist with 
three butterfly bows of lace, 
the one at the top having long 
ends. The lace should be yel- 
lowish in tinge and of one of 
the finer qualities. Besides 
these bows, there must be a 
loose tie of black taffeta or vel- 
vet caught with a jewelled slide 
and with jewelled ends. These 
ends are in the shape of tassels, and are of 
gold or gilt studded with rhinestones or 
diamonds, as the case may be. The imita- 
tions are just as good as the real, for this is 
but a passing fancy, and it is not supposed 
that as such it is necessary to invest one’s 
money in real stones. The ties of taffeta are 
narrow and none of them tied close to the 
throat, but are in the loose knot already men- 
tioned, and a very pretty contrast in color 
is often gained by their use. A black gown, 
for instance, is very much lightened and im- 
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Baox view of pastel blue waist; bolero of guipure over the blue; 
coat tail of pleats all tarning one way. 


proved by a white lace front, and one of 
these ties of black taffeta with a slide and 
tassels of gold with rhinestones, or with a 
little flat gilt ornament as a finish, but there 
are certainly designs enough in these orna- 
ments to choose from, for it seems incredible 
that so many different patterns could have 
been devised in so short a time since the 
fashion first started. 

The fancy for wearing bows in the hair in 
the evening is as popular as ever. The bows 
are made of silk, gauze, or velvet; they are 
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tied around the small knot of hair that is 
still fashionable, and stand up at the left 
side in a very smart little way. They are not 
exaggeratedly high, but do give some height 
to the coiffure, and mitigate the almost too 
broad effect of the Pompadour pushed for- 
ward in front and at the sides. Ornaments 
worn in the hair in the evening are either 
exaggeratedly high or, on the other hand, ex- 
aggeratedly low. The newest are of fine net 
or gauze, spangled with silver, gold, or jet. 
The net is about an inch wide, and the bows 
are tied in double or triple effect with a long 
end standing up. Of course these bows are 
wired with a tiny invisible wire, and the 
effect is very gauzy and dainty. . Then there 
are the marabout feathers with aigrettes on 
which is fastened a small or large rhine- 
stone, and often a diamond ornament is put 
in to fasten it. These are also becoming, 
and look very fairylike. The rule is now 
that when the ornaments in the hair are worn 
to give the high effect, they must be as light 
and fanciful in appearance as possible. It 
is only when the flowers of either silk or vel- 
vet are worn that the heavy look is permis- 
sible. These same flowers are exquisite in 
texture and coloring, and if rightly adjusted 
can be made to look very picturesque, but 
it is a mistake to put them carelessly in the 
hair. The coiffure must be at just the right 
angle, or any look of style is at once done 
away with. The black roses spangled with 
the dew-drops of rhinestones are used for 
second mourning and look marvellously well 
with the jet gowns, or with the white gowns 
relieved with black. 

Buttons, as may be guessed 
from the many times they are 
mentioned, are taking, if any- 
thing, a more prominent po- 
sition in the new gowns than 
ever. The variety and rich- 
ness of the designs are wonder- 
ful, and their 


number is le- 
gion. 
Some ex- 


tremely effect- 
ive boleros and 
garnitures of 
lace are to be 
found  ready- 
made, which 
will be much 


used on the scarf ; girdle of jet and emeralds. 
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summer and more elaborate spring gowns. 
They are of Cluny, Renaissance, and pointe 
Arabe, or in Duchesse lace, even, for those 
fortunate women who can afford that or point 
for their gowns. They are the making, in 
point of smartness, of many a simple design. 
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Duvner Gown of pale green taffeta and mousseiine ; black Chantilly sleeves, bolero, and panels in 
skirt; bolero and deep band on skirt of tucked taffeta edged with lace; pieated mouseeline ruffle and 








COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN 


present day show to better advantage than 

in the fashions for children. Certainly 
there never was a time when children looked 
better dressed or were more sensibly clothed, 
for they are not decked out like ballet dan- 
cers or like illustrations from fairy tales, 
neither is the hideous repression style popu- 
lar, that style which called for checked pina- 
fores and the hair so tightly strained back 
from the face that the only wonder was that 
either eyebrows or skin remained. If a child’s 
hair curls now, so much the better, but if she 
has been unfortunate enough to be born with 
plain straight hair, she is not doomed to sleep 
every night with a hundred curl papers 
around her head. No; for children, as well as 
for older people, fashions are more practical 
than they ever were, and the individuality 
of the child’s appearance is consulted as 
much as its individuality of character. 

Small children—that is, children from 
three to six years of age—have exceedingly 
simple but most dainty outfits. They wear 
aprons, but those same aprons are as pretty 
as the little frocks themselves, made of white 
cambrie or checked dimity, and with ruffles 
around the shoulders. There are Mother 
Hubbard frocks of colored 
linens, cambrics, and percales in 
solid colors, as well as light flan- 
nels for cool weather. These all 
have smocked yokes, and smock- 
ing forms cuffs on their sleeves. 
The skirts are finished with two 
or three tucks and a deep hem, 
so that the frock can be lengthen- 
ed as desired. Pink and blue 
are the favorite colors, in both 
light and dark shades, and the 
little frocks are becoming and 
quite serviceable. The same ma- 
terials are used in frocks that 
are made with waists instead of 
smocked yoke, and these waists 
have the smocking also forming 
the yoke; or waists are made 
to wear with a guimpe. There 
is a very good reason for the use 
of guimpes; often the sleeves of 
a child’s frock become soiled be- 
fore the frock itself requires to 
be laundered, and with the best 
intentions in the world and the 


[ nothing does the common-sense of the 


strongest guarantee given, these delicate 
cambries and percales will not stand an un- 
limited amount of washing and ironing, so 
that a fresh guimpe that will make the whole 
frock look fresh is much better than when 
the frock has to be done up every two or three 
days. 

Of course there is the old question as to 
whether frocks of thin material are warm 
enough for winter wear. In most houses now 
the temperature is quite high enough to per- 
mit of wearing summer gowns and frocks, 
but if children are inclined to be delicate, 
flannel is often much better than a wash ma- 
terial. Or the difficulty may be solved by 
wearing a little under-vest—an extra one, 
that is—long-sleeved and high-necked. 
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Sma. eres’s naineook frock with Irish point entre-denx. 
Houser rxoox of pale blue cashmere and lace. 
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House rroo« of fawn camel’s-hair and brown velvet and 
guipure. 


India and Liberty silk frocks for parties 
are worn by girls as young as six years, al- 
though the old-fashioned idea that there is 
nothing prettier in the world than fine mus- 
lins for frocks prettily trimmed with lace or 
hand embroidery, still prevails with many a 
fashionable mamma. These India silk frocks 
are made after the pattern of the others, but 
the skirts must be very full, either gathered 
or accordion-pleated, and always in light 
colors. The only two dark colors allowed are 
dark blues or bright red with white sashes, 
and these last are not to be absolutely recom- 
mended. It is necessary, if a child is to look 
very smart, to have the skirts tucked so they 
will flare, and the petticoats must be stitched 
and ruffed, this whether the skirt reaches 
to the knees or to the ankles, and it is not 
always easy to attain, especially when a plain 
skirt is worn. Tiny girls can wear ruffles on 
their skirts, older girls can have the attached 
flounce, but when the skirt is perfectly plain 
and only finished with a hem, the flare has to 
be given by the ruffles and flounces on the 
petticoat. To wear with thin frocks, a petti- 
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coat of book muslin is a good investment, 
but there should also be a silk petticoat or a 
well-cut muslin one with a flounce; and speak- 
ing of petticoats for school wear, nothing is 
more desirable than a moreen petticoat of the 
finer quality of the material. The moment a 
girl is old enough to wear her skirts to her 
ankles or even to the tops of her shoes, that 
moment she must have her petticoats and 
under-clothes bought to fit her. To have a 
girl going about with a gathered petticoat, 
another gathered flannel petticoat can in no 
way be necessary for her general health, and 
the same garments made to fit around the 
hips, either with a turned-down plain band 





Giew’s rrock of brown wool with collar and waistcoat of 
ecru cloth; black silk tie. 
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LifTLe GIRL8’ WHITE LAWN aPRons With ruffies and embroidery ; 


or a narrow yoke, give style to a girl’s appear- 
ance, and remove the unnecessary material. 
The question of corsets will never be set- 
tled, judging from present discussion; but 
corset-waists can certainly harm no one, and 
the first corsets, as they are called, that give 
no pressure whatever to the figure and yet 
define the waist, are now worn by girls as 
young as eight years. Every girl should be 
taught to push her skirts down, this quite as 
much to give the ribs full play as to gain a 
long waist-line, and also to avoid having a 
lot of bands and strings around her waist. 
The objection is occasionally put forward 


simple insertions and edges only are ased, or sheer lawn frills. 


that having so much attention paid to the 
details of dress makes a girl think too much 
about her clothes, but as a woman who is well 
dressed is rarely, if ever, self-conscious— 
knowing that everything about her is all 
right—just so a young girl whose clothes fit 
her and are comfortable, rarely, if ever, be- 
stows a thought upon her appearance, unless 
she has an injudicious mother who considers a 
lot of clothes requisite, and who spends a part 
of the child’s time in having her fitted and 
decked Out. But the smartest-looking girls 
and the smartest girls to-day are the ones 
who have few clothes, but those few well 
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made and well fitted. Knickerbockers are ex- 
cellent, especially to wear with their school 
and walking dresses, but they should always 
be made with a yoke, otherwise a girl’s figure 
will look shockingly bulky and ungraceful. 
The question of shoes is an important one 
for children. There is no question but that 
the shoe without a heel is better for most 
girls until they are eight or ten years of age. 
but there are some girls who seem to need a 
heel to their boots, and who, if they do not 
have it, will walk badly the rest of their lives. 
When a boo* or shoe is made with a heel it 
must be a low broad one, and the boot itself 
must be large enough and long enough, but 
not a bit too large, especially too wide. It 
is very easy to get into the habit of wearing 
too large a shoe, and the feet, instead of being 
benefited thereby, are injured. There can- 
not be too much attention paid to having 
shoes for growing girls made to fit correctly, 
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Cutp’s rroox of plaid challie with white guimpe; green vel- 
vet ribbon trimmings. 
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Curoxep sik rroox for little girl; gray with bands of ruby- 
red velvet. 


and also to having enough of them. A girl 
should be taught to change her boots every 
time she comes into the house, and to put on 
a lighter pair. This may sound extravagant; 
in reality it is the best sort of economy, for 
the shoes will wear much longer, and need 
not of necessity be the most expensive. Little 
children look well in slippers, especially the 
little English slipper with strap around the 
ankle, but for girls from six to fourteen a 
light-weight paper-soled shoe is better than a 
slipper for dancing and looks better. 

Boys are easier to dress than girls, for there 
are not so many changes of fashion in their 
clothes. The sailor suit, with all its different 
modifications, is worn until the boy openly 
rebei3 against it, and he then puts on the 
short trousers or knee-breeches and sack- 
coat of cheviot or serge. For full dress the 
Eton suit is worn till the boy is fourteen, 
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Buve oasumerr child’s frock, with vest and trimmings of 
blue aud white taffeta. 


when the Tuxedo is correct until he is eigh- 
teen and goes in for the full-dress suit that 
a man wears. Until a boy is old enough to 
put on a full-dress suit and the accompany- 
ing white tie, he must needs wear a black 
tie with his dress-suit. Long trousers, of 
course, go with the Eton and the Tuxedo. 
For quite little boys nothing is better 
than the sailor or Rudsian-blouse suits. They 
rise superior to the flight of time, with its 
ever-changing fashions in clothes for men, 
women, and girls. The small boy in his mid- 
dy suit, with the long, flaring trousers or 
knee-breeches, is always in fashion, and al- 
ways attractive to look at. These Russian 
suits have been a fad for months past, and 


are certainly picturesque for the small boy 
from three to eight years of age. They will 
still be worn this next summer. They, with 
the middy suits as well, are very practical 
for mothers who, from choice or because of 
living ‘far from shopping facilities, make 
their children’s clothes themselves. They are 
easily made and easily laundered—two great 
advantages in boys’ clothing. 

Girls nowadays put up their hair when 
they are seventeen years of age; that is, they 
should be seventeen, but the girl of the 
present age is very advanced in her ideas 
and considers sixteen the proper age for 
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GREEN OLoTH uLsTeR for early spring wear; machine-stitch- 
ing and big buttons for trimming. 











Boy’s school sack suit of brown tweed. 


skirts long enough just to clear the ground, 
and for the hair to be arranged high on the 
head. But the most fashionable and smartest 
way of arranging the hair is to tie the front 
locks with a bow, to braid the hair in one 
braid, turning it up in the back, and tying it 
in the neck with another bow of ribbon. Low- 
necked gowns are reserved for girls until they 
make their début in society, supposedly at 
eighteen years of age, but after sixteen there 
ean be an unlined yoke and sleeves in all 
party gowns. Some of the prettiest gowns 
this winter are made with the yoke and 
sleeves of shirred chiffon, which is exceed- 
ing!'y becoming and youthful-looking—de- 
cidedly more youthful than lace. When lace 
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is used in the yoke and sleeves it should be 
of one of the finer patterns, not guipure or 
Irish point; that, oddly enough, is used with 
a lining, but when unlined is considered too 
old in effect. 

Over a young girl’s simple gown an ad- 
justable yoke or bertha of lace makes a good 
effect, transforming an every-day frock of 
cashmere into something suitable for the 
dancing-class or home afternoon wear. Such 
a bertha is made of lace about ten inches 
deep, a yard and a half being used. This 
is gathered into a velvet collar, and caught 
over each shoulder with a strap of velvet rib- 
bon to match, finished with a bow at each 
end. For the summer frocks the necks are 
sometimes cut out to the throat-line for 
young girls, and the sleeves made elbow-length. 





Tus Eton suit for boys of black broadcloth. 




















Brack OamMet’s-uain Gown for middle-aged woman; panels of striped silk in sides and trimmings of same on waist. 


FASHIONS FOR THE MIDDLE-AGED 


HERE are many more styles now 
a brought forward for the sole benefit of 

elderly ladies than were formerly con- 
sidered necessary, and while a great deal is 
said and written about there being no more 
old ladies and grandmothers, the gentlewo- 
man of to-day of sixty or seventy years of 
age is certainly a more charming picture than 
the old lady of the same age twenty years 
ago, who was always doomed to wear black, 
cut in just one style, generally an unbecom- 
ing one, and to wear a bonnet which would 
have made her look old at any age. The 
present style of dress with its long straight 
lines, its soft trimming, and the graceful 
fabries that are fashionable, is peculiarly 
well suited to elderly women, and the very 


rich materials that are considered too old for 
young women are so very beautiful in both 
texture and design that it would be well 
worth growing old to wear them. The variety 
in the silks to choose from, the rich bro- 
cades, the velvets, and the satins, are many 
in number. A brocaded gown, a peau de soie, 
and a satin (just at the moment the last is 
the least fashionable), are all good invest- 
ments. The skirt should be made long and 
plain, the front breadth can be trimmed or 
made of a different material, cut narrow at 
the top and flaring at the foot. Bias folds of 
satin or velvet may be used in trimming, but 
if the material be plain it need not be trim- 
med. The fashion of pleats and tucks at the 
sides and back can be so arranged as not to 
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BLack OASUMERK GOWN With braiding of black silk on waist ; 
white vest, collar, and undersleeves. 


interfere with the figure, buat to give a 
slighter look than if left absolutely plain, 
if the tucks or pleats are stitched down and 
put in on the bias. All waists should be 
tucked from below the waist-line and with 
the straight or blouse front; revers that are 
wide at the shoulder and taper to a point 
below the belt are becoming alike to stout 
or slender figures, and the front that shows 
between the revers can be of chiffon or of 
satin covered with lace, or with lace over 
chiffon. Unless a woman is in deep mourn- 
ing, this front should be of white or of black 
over white, or, if lavender is becoming, the 
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lace, either white or black, may be lined 
with that color. There should be a stock- 
collar of chiffon or lace, and at the throat a 
lace tie. The sleeves should be of medium 
size, and a most becoming sleeve for an 
elderly woman is the one that flares at the 
wrist in shawl shape, showing an under- 
sleeve of white. When a woman is slight, a 
gown that is princesse in the back and has a 
jacket effect in front is very good and ‘almost 
always becoming. But it is a mistake to try 
to define the waist-line in front, for whether 
a woman grows stout or thin as she grows 
older, it is extremely rare that her waist-line 
is not out of proportion to her size, and this 
disguising it with the straight front is best. 





BLack PEAU DE 801k CAPE With braiding in jet and full frill of 
black chiffon ; scarf of same. ; 




















SUGGESTIONS TO THE BRIDE-TO-BE 


T has always seemed to me a great pity 

that certain Old World fashions in the 

preparation of trousseaux have never been 
adopted among our people. When a little 
daughter makes her first appearance, in some 
foreign lands, the mother goes to work at 
once, laying aside things for the child’s com- 
ing marriage. She puts into large wedding- 
chests marked with the daughter’s name, 
linens, laces, pieces of silver, and even of 
jewelry, so that the poorest of young women 
is able to go to her new home well equipped, 
and this without necessitating a sudden drain 
on the family resources. In the memoirs of 
poor princesses, especially we remember in 
those of a beautiful Pole published not many 
years since, special mention is made of these 
chests and of what they contained. Separate 
chests were filled for the different daughters, 
and one was never robbed that another might 
be filled. 

In this country attempts have now and 
then been made by certain women to collect, 
during a little girl’s youth, silver and linens 


for her trousseau. Some women make it a 


rule to give their god-daughters one or two 
silver spoons every Christmas and birthday, 
with a distinct end in view, that of the child’s 
having at least a dozen or more small pieces 
of table silver with which to begin her house- 
keeping. Another woman in New York, a 
childless woman—for it is such women who 
think most of the children not their own 
—another woman, then, has for years been 
accumulating table-linen, and silver, and bits 
of fine lace for the trousseaux of her two 
nieces. Generally, however, Americans wait 
until an engagement is announced before be- 
ginning the wedding preparations, and then 
everybody, the bride included, gets tired out. 
And just here it may be as well to say to all 
brides that they can prove their greatest 
wisdom by so arranging their affairs that 
everything is done, their new dresses at home, 
and their trunks packed at least two weeks 
before the wedding-day. This will give them 
time to rest, with nothing to do except to 
acknowledge their wedding-presents, or to re- 
hearse with their bridemaids the wedding 
march. For a house is apt to be full of 
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Simp.e vesiens for house gowns of cashmere, silk, and lace. 
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excitement during that fortnight preceding a 
wedding. School friends come to see the 
gifts, all the relatives arrive. Every drain is 
made on the nervous system of the bride- 
elect. In giving this advice, then, we are only 
repeating that which has been given to many 
brides this winter, and with excellent results 
whenever the advice has been followed. 
Every bride wants as many things as she 
can have, both in the way of personal pos- 
sessions and in appointments for the home. 
This is a natural instinct, although some- 
times the bride may be unduly selfish in her 
demands. For the most part, however, she is 
obeying a right impulse, the ethical sides of 
which cannot be discussed in so small a space 
as this. She is right, too, when she wants for 


her trousseau the best that the family can 
afford, if for no other reason than that there 
is always a peculiar sentiment attached to 
wedding clothes of every kind, a sentiment 
that, in many cases, clings to them for years, 
even until the third and fourth generations 
Certain possessions, like 


have been reached. 
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the wedding veil, for instance, become family 
heirlooms to be handed down from mother to 
child. 

The first duty of the present-day bride-to- 
be, when the question of her trousseau is to 
be considered, is to take into careful account 
the requirements of her husband’s position; 
the necessities which his place in the world 
will entail upon her in the way of entertain- 
ing on the one hand, or of practising economy 
on the other. These obligations will vary in 
almost every case, as she marries a doctor, a 
clergyman, a professor, a missionary, or a 
man whose position in the world entails many 
social obligations. When she has taken these 
obligations into consideration she must 
balance them by another list, that containing 
the means which her father can provide her 
for meeting them. She ought to begin, then, 
with a pencil and paper, writing down what 
she ought to have, and then what she can 
have, cutting off here and adding there. 

Young men of fortune who marry rich 
wives in this country take a certain pride in 


New pxstens for street and bride’s going-away costumes 
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THE NEWEST AND DAINTIEST LINGERIE FOR TROUSSEAUX. 
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BLack Lace waist with net-work of 
black velvet ribbon. 


providing a house and ali 
its appointments for the 
bride, but ordinarily it is 
considered quite the proper 
thing for a father to give 
and furnish the new home. 
There is no cast-iron rule on 
the subject, however, and the 
prevailing sentiment among 
every-day Americans is in 
favor of the home which the 
man by his own efforts has provided for his 
wife. Certainly the sentiment is a good one, 
and helps us understand the world-wide good 
reputation of the American husband. 

A bride in these days, if she be poor, need 
not concern herself, therefore, about her 
household furniture, nor feel unhappy if she 
has none to carry into her new home. But 
the poorest of young women should make an 
effort to provide herself with certain 
other things. Among these must always be 
included the bride’s body clothes—her under- 
linen, her dresses, bonnets, wraps, gloves, 
shoes and slippers, as well as the linen for 
her table and her beds, her towels, small sil- 
ver, and as much china and glass as she can 


spring bride. 


Beios cLota going-away costume for a 


W ast for plain velvet or velveteen 
gown. 
She is 
leave 


comfortably get. 
strongly urged to 


herself a surplus for pock- 
et-money, so that when she 


is married she does not 
have to ask at once for 
money for car fare and 
extras, for sad and curious 
as it seems, the first shadow 
cast in many marriages 
is by the woman’s first re- 
quest or need for money. 

The bride-elect should 
begin with her under- 
clothes. The sentiment for hand-made gar- 
ments is universal, and if they cannot be 
made to order it is easy to buy them in large 
stores. There should be sets of a dozen, not 
necessarily matching, although those who can 
afford it do get their clothes in sets. One 
specially fine set should be worn with the 
wedding dress. These under-clothes should 
include her silk or woollen under-shirts and 
drawers, her chemises, under-waists, high and 
low, and stockings. Of handkerchiefs she 
should have several dozen, but she can con- 
tent herself with a lesser number of short 
white and flannel petticoats and long skirts. 
She should also have a pretty bed sacque, and 
a good way to make one of these is to line a 
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Pause Green cashmere waist 
with white lace and silver 
braid. 


soft silk with white 
cashmere or flannel 
for warmth, and to 
trim it with lace and 
ribbons. She must 
have a warm dressing 
gown, and ought to 
have a tea gown. 
These gowns may be 
simple or elaborate, 
but they should surely 
be becoming. Few of 
us could afford one like 
that worn by a certain 
New York woman who 
not only can afford to have what is pretty, 
but who believes in always wearing what is 
pretty when she is alone with her husband. 
Her lounging gown is of soft pink satin lined 
with white fur and trimmed with ermine 
and lace. A broad ermine collar finishes it 
at the neck, and cuffs of ermine trim the 
wide open elbow sleeves. Under this gown 
she wears white silk or batiste petticoats 
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tePMG ke OOO 


OxnGanDie Or siuK and lace 
waist for house or summer 
wear. 


trimmed with deep 
flounces of lace. For 





Dorrep POULARD HOUsE GowN with bands of insertion 
and buckles; lace yoke and sleeves. 


ordinary mortals, 
however, a cashmere 
or even a silk gown 


trimmed with lace 
would answer every 
purpose. But just 


here it may be as well 
to urge upon the bride- 
to-be, that as the ten- 
dency to make tea 
gowns and lounging 
gowns more elaborate 
grows every day great- 
er, they are most be- 
coming, and for din- 
ners without men, or where a certain infor- 
mality is permissible, they are almost uni- 
versally used. They are generally made open 
at the throat, and in almost any material 
from muslin to costly satins and brocades. 
Most women gain a touch of distinction 
from one, and it is quite proper even to sug- 
gest the picturesque. Every bride, therefore, 
is strongly urged to provide herself with this 




































black embroidered dots. 


most becoming ap- 
pointment, so that 
she may look her best 
at least when alone 
before her boudoir 
fire with her hus- 
band. 

Linen should never 
be marked with ink. 
The present fashion 
in all under-linen is 
to put the monogram 
embroidered in white 
just over the left 
breast. This is done 
on chemises, under- 
waists, and night- 
dresses. The mono- 
grams on drawers go 
just over the left 
knee, where drawers 
are often looped with 
a ribbon. Handker- 
chiefs are marked 








Mogsine suret-watst of pleated flannel ; 
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Suret-waist of light blue flannel bound with black 
velvet. 


Separate waist of ecru cloth stitched with biack ; 
black panne scarf. 


with monograms, ini- 
tials, crests, or the au- 
tograph of the owner. 
When the autograph is 
used the owner writes 
in pencil on the linen, 
and the stitching is 
done over that. 

Table linen is mark- 
ed with monograms or 
with initials, the, 
monograms about two 
inches square when 
finished. They are 
placed on either side of 
the centre of the table- 
cloth,so that when the 
table is laid they show 
between the plate on 
the side and the jardi- 
niére. When initials 
alone are used they are 
placed near the hem. 
Napkins should be 
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Waite ovoru watt with stitching of black and vest of 
black and white velvet; gilt buttons, 


marked to match the table-cloth. Sometimes 
the monogram appears immediately in the 
centre of the napkin, the napkin being fold- 
ed when ironed so as to show it. When ini- 
tials are used, they are put near the hem and 
in the middle. Sometimes the autograph of 
the owner runs-across the corner of the nap- 
kin. Nothing but white is used in marking. 
Among a bride’s belongings, when possible, 
should always be included centre-pieces, tray- 
cloths, and doilies embroidered, or with drawn- 
work or lace. She should keep one best set 
of a table-cloth and napkins for dinner par- 
ties. Her allowance in purchasing should be 
at least eight napkins large and small for 
every member of her household. The dinner 
napkins are large, sometimes nearly a yard 
square. Breakfast napkins are smaller, and 
fringed tea napkins are used for luncheon. 
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The smallest allowance possible for beds 
is six sheets, pillow and bolster cases for each 
bed. At least a dozen face towels should be 
provided for each member of the family. 
An old fashion in sheets is now being re- 
vived by fastidious housekeepers. These are 
sheets cut long enough to fold well over the 
blanket and reach within a foot of the bot- 
tom of the bed. Monograms or initials are 
placed directly over the middle of the hem. 
Pillow-cases should match the sheets. 
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JAPANESE DRESSING JacKET of flowered crepe; band of lace 
and satin ribbon. 











HE belts that were 
T worn in Paris last 
year, but were not 
worn to any extent here, are 
now among the novelties in 
the shops. They are made 
of broad elastic with a satin 
finish, are about six inches 
in width, and require to be 
fastened with a buckle the 
width of the elastic. The elas- 
tic comes studded with nail- 
heads of gilt, silver, steel, or 
jet, and is used in both white 
and black. The buckles are in 
steel, silver, gold, or rhine- 
stones. Those of the rhine- 
stones are by far the hand- 
somest, for they are set so 
that they look very much 
like diamonds. One very at- 
tractive style of belt has a 
buckle of rhinestones that 
forms a point, and enables 
the belt to be drawn far 
down in front. These belts 
should always be pulled 
down well over the dress 
skirt, and, oddly enough, do 
not look well made in the 
narrow widths of elastic. 
There are narrow belts, how- 
ever, that are fashionable, 
made of white leather and 
white kid embroidered in 
gold or silver, and with a 
buckle to match. They are 
worn now with the 
simpler style of silk 
blouse - waists, and 
later will be used 
for the smart waists 
of thin materials 
for the summer. 
All the clear 
shades of color will 
be fashionable in 
the spring mate- 
rials, and white will 
be more fashion- 
able than ever for 
summer wear. 
White India silk 
gowns, white Liber- and skirt. 
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NOVELTIES IN THE SHOPS 











































ty silk, and white mousseline 
de soie or batiste, with yards 
of lace entre-doux and 
lace ruffling, make most 
charming and attractive cos- 
tumes. It is worth while at 
this time of year to watch for 
some of the sales of laces, for 
there are so many different 
varieties to choose from, and 
often bargains can be found 
that will make much less ex- 
pensive gowns than if one 
waits to buy the trimmings 
after the material of the 
gown has been purchased. 
The light mesh laces, like 
Malines, are as fashionable as 
the heavier Irish point and 
guipure —that is, they are 
much used on all kinds of 
gowns. 

The fancy ribbons in the 
softer qualities make such 
charming belts and _ sashes 
and look so well over the 
transparent fabrics that are 
to be fashionable this summer, 
that it is just as well to lay 
in a stock of them when they 
can be found. The soft peau 
de soie in the different shad- 
ings, the taffeta, the soft-fin- 
ished and brocaded patterns, 
and the very handsome gros 
grain ribbon with embossed 
figures of gold and silver or 


Bisourr oLora srzine Gown with curved flounce and stitched scallops on toat 














velvet flowers add great- 
ly to the appearance of 
any gown. It was tow- 
ards: the end of the sum- 
mer last year that sashes 
with fringed ends were 
used to trim so many of 
the silk gowns. The 
fashion did not go out; 
it has merely been put 
one side until the proper 
time of year to wear 
them returns; so it is 
quite safe to predict 
they will make their ap- 
pearance again this sum- 
mer. 


Chains of all kinds 
and descriptions with or 
without jewelled pen- 


dants are a perfect craze 
at present. The one 
pendant, an_ irregular 
pearl set with diamonds, 
has been so exaggerated 
that now four or five 
pearls with small pen- 
dants from them are 
considered necessary, 
and with a chain to 
match, studded with the 
regular pearls as large 
as was the original pen- 
dant. The single pear! 
of perfect size and shape 
is now set with one or 
two diamonds and a 
clover leaf of diamonds, 
and this is supposed to 
be quite appropriate to 
wear at all times, and 
not to be reserved en- 
tirely for evening dress. 
With the exaggerated 
fad that is at present 
rampant for the wearing 
of colored stones, the 
trouble arises that so 
many different colors 
are mixed, and conse- 
quently that the beauty 
of the stones or the work- 
manship of the setting 
is quite done away with; 
so that if a woman feels 
that she must wear jewel- 
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Earty serine o1oak of successive flounces; 


darker shade; collar to match bands. 
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ry in the street, she will 
do well to be careful as 
to what she chooses; or 
if she buys a jewel that 
is quite a different color 
from the gown that she 
is wearing, she will soon 
find that one or the oth- 
er suffers by contrast. 
The only time when it is 
correct to put several 
different colors together 
is in the long chain 
with the different stones 
at regular intervals, and 
those stones of medium 
size. 

Jewelled hat-pins are 
among the novelties in 
new designs in the shops. 
The imitation stones are 
more used than the real, 
but as many women 
choose not to wear imi- 
tations, there are of 
course the real ones to 
be found. The amethyst 
and the turquoise are 
the favorite stones. 


gray cloth with stitched band of 











Summer cown of batiste with lacing of black velvet over white. 


NEW WASH FABRICS 
Te display of early wash goods is ex- 


ceedingly interesting in the matters of 


coloring, design, and in fabric or 
weave. The tendency at present is toward 
sheer rather than thick materials, but 


very thin organdie is decidedly less popular 
than it was a year ago. Batiste also has lost 
somewhat of its favor. Swiss in numberless 
varieties, dimity, and thin mercerized mus- 
lins have superseded all other weaves in the 
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lighter-weight summer goods, 
while ginghams in linen, cotton, 
and Madras, cotton covert-cloth, 
and plain and fancy linens are 
the favorites in heavier ma- 
terials. 

The new Swiss and dimity de- 
signs all show a striving after 
the realistic in the choice of 
floral decoration, very large de- 
signs being chosen, and colored 
as nearly as possible like the 
original blossom. On the other 
hand, embroidered figures on 
Swiss are often of the same 
color and shade as the material 
itself. 

The especial characteristics 
of the wash goods now showing 
are the introduction of the satin 
stripe or dot, the general adop- 
tion of a colored ground with 
white pattern over it, and the 
universal employment of mercer- 
ized effects. The latter treat- 
ment is applied to cotton, linen, 
silk, and silk and linen weaves 
of every variety, and to thick 
and to thin materials. Mercer- 
ized cottons, somewhat sheer, 
are being combined with Valen- 
ciennes lace, while the cotton 
cloths of a firmer variety in- 
variably are embroidered or 
combined with the machine em- 
broideries. 

The colors preferred would 
seem tu be lead gray, dull blue, 
cherry, and lavender, all grounds 
being scrolled heavily or dotted 
with white. Even the dimities 
are stamped with patterns that 
a year ago were reserved wholly 
for foulards or other printed 
silks. It may be added that with the new 
elaboration of coloring and weave, the really 
fashionable cotton goods have increased in 
eost proportionately, until the gown of cotton 
is no longer to be considered as an inexpen- 
sive portion of the wardrobe. 

Persian, Dresden, broché, and other effects 
that imitate foulards are shown in the new 
dimities, together with fresh-toned Pompa- 
dour patterns. The last invariably show nar- 
row satin stripes, with rows of delicately 
colored flowers between. They are especially 
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desirable for combination with 
soft ribbons and the finer-mesh- 
ed laces. 

An old returned favorite is 
chambray, a fabric always to 
be commended for the cos- 
tume that is to be laundered 
frequently. This is shown in 
cotton and in cotton and silk, 
plain grounds and fancy. A 
novelty in chambray is to be 
found in the already tucked 
material that is fully forty 
inches wide, an obvious advan- 
tage in the making up of fash- 
ionable skirts. This is shown in 
plain colors stitched with white, 
which gives the effect at a dis- 
tance of hair-line stripes, and 
also in striped material. Cross- 
bar effects are temporarily ban- 
ished, but the narrow or wide 
satin stripe appears in all 
weaves, including the Madras 
and cotton grenadines. The lat- 
ter are particularly beautiful, 
and are seen in pink or blue, or 
yellow and white combinations 
that are unusual and effective. 

Strictly speaking, challie may 
not be rated among wash fab- 
rics; nevertheless, its service- 
ability has been demonstrated, 
and as another returned favor- 
ite, it must be admitted that not 
in many years has this weave 
presented so many attractive 
forms. All the dainty fancies 
mentioned in connection with 
the dimities are applied 
again to the challies, which are 
especially adapted for combina- 
tion with the silk dot and satin 
stripe. A new and pretty weave is the Mi- 
mosa muslin, a slightly wiry material that 
is also somewhat sheer, and shows effective 
shaded stripes, undulating generally, and 
often including several shades of two con- 
trasting colors. Plain and fancy linens, 


new 


especially those having a mercerized finish, 
are decidedly in the foreground, especially in 
combination with hand-embroidery. 

The tendency in shirtings is toward stripes 
or small scattered figures of linen or silk. 
Checks are scarcely represented in any of the 
fabrics. 


new 


The Belfast and other fancy 





WASH 








FABRICS 





Fawn CLOTH SPRING GowN with bands of black a velvet stitched down 
with folds of the cloth; collar of panne and scarf o 


chiffon. 


Madrases are generally striped, but strong 
contrasting colors are not showing in any of 
the fabrics designed strictly for shirt-waists. 
The heavier wash materials include duck, 
Galatea, and cotton covert - cloth before men- 
tioned, together with the always desirable 
linen. Piqué is not at present figuring in 
the early displays of summer materials, the 
preference being largely for the three fabrics 
above named, which may be seen in all the 
popular shades and in novel weaves. 

The wash silks are shown in charming col- 
ors and groupings of the cords. 












Brown cheviot street gown. 


HE shops and 
T the dressmak- 

ers’  establish- 
ments show constant 
novelty in the designs 
for gowns and sepa- 
rate waists of the sim- 
pler varieties. The 
woman who buys usu- 
ally only imported 
model gowns can al- 
ways have something 
new and smart and 
striking. But the wo- 
man of less income 
and more need for in- 
dividuality finds in 
these her inspiration 
to copy, exactly or 
with variations. The 
favorite materials for 
those many charming 
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SIMPLE GOWNS AND WAIST DESIGNS 





Green TAFFeTA with cream lace. 









house gowns that are 
useful for any season 
are just now the soft 
woollens which drape 
gracefully and stand 
much wear and tear 
because of their soft- 
ness. Cashmere, alba- 
tross, nun’s veiling, 
Henrietta cloth, and 
thin broadcloth — all 
are much used, and 
are equally good for 
house wear now and 
for the freer, more 
open-air wear of the 
cool days during the 
spring and summer. 
No changes show in 
the fabrics in this 
lirie, and the colors as 
well remain about the 
same as those used 














SIMPLE 


DaRK BROWN OLOTH Gown with bands of beige. 


during the winter. 
Again much lace will 
be used, and much 
black velvet ribbon, 
usually narrow, and 
searfs of chiffon and 
mousseline de_ soie. 
Contrasts of light col- 
ors with black trim- 
mings are much favor- 
ed among the smart 
zowns. 

Some extremely 
pretty taffeta silk 
house gowns are seen, 
too. One shown here 
is a good sample of 
many, with slight va- 
riations. The skirt 
has an odd little yoke 
of curved forms of 
the taffeta laid over 
one another like 
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blue, 


YELLOW AND WauITe BROOADE with black lacing. 
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Lace so.ero over blouse of chiffon in 


scales, each one edged 
with a tiny gold gal- 
loon, the color of the 
gown being a dull 
gray- green. Below 
this yoke the skirt is 
laid in four long 
pleats turning toward 
the sides, leavihg the 
front a long breadth 
in apron fashion. At 
the back it has again 
two in-turning pleats 
on each side, and a 
short train, as have 
all house gowns now. 
A clever little bolero 
is formed of the taf- 
feta in the same curv- 
ed forms as in the 
yoke, and sleeve caps 
are in the same form. 
The blouse is of cream 
lace, against which the 
gold galloon on the 








GREEN OasuMERE WalsT with lattice of 
white velvet over green. 


bolero makes a very effective contrast. Black 
velvet makes the belt, collar, and cuffs, and 
bows of it fasten the bolero at the front. 

A lacing of black velvet ribbon is the main 
feature of a graceful brocaded evening gown. 
A design of yellow flowers and lines over a 
white ground with a full yellow chiffon panel 
and blouse, makes a good contrast with the 
black. The brocade waist is cut out in two 
long slashes at the sides, laced together over 
the yellow with velvet ribbon, which also 
laces the front of the skirt down to the knees. 

The ubiquitous lace bolero, with sleeves this 
time, is made to be worn over a pale blue 
chiffon waist. This has unlined sleeves of 
the chiffon, fastened at the wrist with a black 
satin band and a cuff of lace. A broad draped 
belt of black satin with sash ends shows be- 
low the bolero, and a knot of black on the left 
side of the chest. This is a charming style 
for a theatre waist for warm weather. 

For street use many of the new gowns are 
of plain light-weight broadcloth. Cheviots 
in plain or mixed colors are popular, but 
checks and stripes are not in vogue for this 
season. The rage for machine-stitching is 
still so great that it is said the manufacturers 
of sewing-silk are working double time and 
yet cannot fill their orders. On the spring 
model gowns there shows no diminution of 
the number of rows stitched. A dark cloth 
gown has a band of light color on skirt and 
jacket which is stitched in many lines. An- 
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CioTaH woigsro over lawn waist, for street 
wear. 


other is quite simple in its lines, but has a 
band of close rows of stitching, in a contrast- 
ing color, five inches wide. On the elaborated 
eashmere, flannel, and cloth  shirt-waists 
which are so much used now for morning 
and under a jacket, the only trimming, often, 
is the same machine-stitching in a contrast- 
ing color—white on green or violet, black on 
light blue or pink, green on white, and so 
forth. 

A smart waist shown here, for instance, is 
of shell-pink cashmere. It has bands of 
black velvet ribbon running around the body, 
and fastening in the front with little rhine- 
stone buckles, and over these strips of the 
cashmere put on vertically, each one of which 
is first stitched with five rows of heavy black 
twist. Around the square sailor collar are 
another five rows of the black stitching, and 
on the cuff and down the back of each bishop 
sleeve. The belt, too, is of the cashmere 
stitched. The chemisette and stock-collar are 
of a paler shade of pink Liberty silk. These 
cashmere waists are a most practical fashion, 
wearing infinitely better than taffeta. 

Another very smart one is of cashmere with 
a tiny embroidered flower in white on a green 
ground. The blouse has three broad box- 
pleats in front and two in the back. A yoke 
and a band going around the blouse below 
the armpits are of darker green satin, cov- 
ered with a basket-work of white velvet 
ribbon. 
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Tucked blue mousseline de soie is the ma- 
terial in another waist, which again has the 
smart touch of black. The sleeves are tucked 
to below the elbow and again at the wrist, 
leaving a little puff which falls somewhat over 
the wristband. The body of the waist is all 
vertical tucks. In the front is a vest of white 
chiffon, strapped across with black velvet. 
Pointed revers of pale blue panne velvet with 
an appliqué design in black velvet are a 
striking feature of this waist. Around the 
shoulders is a Trianon fichu of white chiffon 
edged with very delicate lace. 

For variety, horizontal tucks are used on 
a pale green theatre waist of chiffon and 
The body is of the chiffon tucked in 
tiny little tucks by hand, and so also is the 
lower half of each sleeve. Over this is a 
high-necked, half-sleeve bolero of Renaissance 
dace, running up to a point just below the 
throat-line. A scarf of black chiffon outlines 
the lower edge of the bolero, and is tied in 
a big bow, with a rhinestone buckle on the 
chest, the ends being drawn to the belt. 

Two good designs of long-sleeved boleros 
are shown here, which will be found especially 
useful in preparing the spring wardrobe. So 
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CasumMere poiero with lace edge, for 
street or house use. 


many cool little waists of lawn or wash silk 
may be made, most comfortable and useful 
for warm spring days, and yet hardly suitable 
for street wear. With a bolero to match the 
gown, this difficulty is quite done away with, 
and these designs are particularly good ones. 
The low-cut one, especially, gives the neces- 
sary dignity to the bodice, and yet adds 
little to the warmth of the gown. 

A most sensible and ingenious plan, in 
making taffeta or wash-silk shirt-waists for 
summer use, is one invented by a New York 
shirt-maker. The waist is made comfortably 
loose, unlined, with the sleeves a little short 
and flared at the bottom, and around the 
top the waist is cut down in the shape of a 
small round yoke. To wear under this he 
makes a perfectly plain waist of thinnest nain- 
sook, trimmed a bit around the top where the 
outside waist is cut out, and with the bishop 
sleeves fastened at the wrist with a dainty 
embroidery band. The stock-collar is also 
of embroidery, unlined, and as cool as could 
be wished. With two or three of these under- 
waists, one may always have a freshly laun- 
dered lining to one’s silk shirts, and save them 
from soiling. 
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NEW VALENTINE-PARTY GAMES 


BY ANNA PARMLY PARET 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. F. Kerr 


HE sage remark that “there is nothing new under the sun” 
T applies to entertaining as well as to other affairs of life, and 
yet each hostess wants to offer something a bit original when 
she asks her friends to spend St. Valentine’s eve or evening with 
her. Perhaps she has sounded all the changes on hearts parties, and 
does not want to do anything so elaborate as a cotillon with favors 
suited to the day. If not, there are many pretty schemes of ar- 
rangement open to her. She may, when the game of cards is hearts, 
have all the prizes suggestive of the occasion, and the ices and sand- 
wiches at supper served in heart form. Or she may for her cotillon 
have every figure dependent on some emblem of the little god of love 
for its point. Strings of paper hearts instead of the usual garlands 
of roses may be given to the girls and single hearts to the men. 
Partners may be chosen by matching hearts or amorous quotations, 
ete., ad infinitum. 
But all these have been done by clever hostesses before now. 
A really novel evening may be announced as follows: 











NEW 


St. Valentine invites Miss Smith to cele- 
brate his birthday at the residence of Mrs. 
James Brown, No. 5 Palisade Avenue, the 
evening of Thursday, February 14, at nine 
o’clock.—R.S.V.P. 

Across the top of the sheet of note-paper, or 
around the edge of the card, if the host- 
ess or any of her family is an artist, may 
be sketched little Cupids. The hostess 
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for this is to make the target of a big sheet 
of heavy card-board covered with a thick layer 
of cotton batting and muslin or thin table 
oil-cloth. To this each flower is caught with a 
long pin through its centre. When all have 
thus found partners the five-minute conversa- 

tions on subjects suitable to the day 

should be begun. A basket of folded pa- 


& pers is passed around, on each one being 
should buy or make, in the days preceding , written a subject; for instance: “ Which 
February 14, as many paper or other arti- did more lasting good—St. Valentine or 
ficial flowers as there are to be guests, as St. Patrick?” “Which should be the 
the first of the evening’s amusements is to more ardent lover —husband or wife?’ 
be a St. Valentine’s progressive conversa- \ “Which would you consider the worse 
zione, with certain novel features. Each. . ,,  affliction—small-pox or unrequited love ?” 


masculine guest as he 
arrives presented 
with one of these roses 
or lilies or pansies, which he 
places in his coat. When all 
have arrived the game begins. 
At one end of the room is a huge heart- 
shaped target of flowers, on which is a 
duplicate of each flower given to the men. 
The feminine guests, in turn, take Cu- 
pid’s favorite weapon, a bow and arrow, 
and shoot. The flower pierced by the ar- 
row is matched with its fellow, and thus 
are the first partners chosen. The target, let 
it be said for the information of the intending 
hostess, should be of some soft material, so 
that the sharply pointed arrow will stick 
where it strikes, and definitely point to the 
flower that fate has appointed. A good plan 
Vor. XXXTV.—23 


is 







“ Which is more to 
be abhorred — the 
man flirt or the wo- 
man flirt?’ “In which state- 
ment do you think Tennyson was 
right—‘ A sorrow’s crown of sor- 
is remembering happier things,’ 
or ‘Tis better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all’?” ete. 
Each guest has a card, numbered like 
a dance card, on which he or she writes 
the name of each partner as they prog- 
ress, and from this at the end chooses 
the one who has been most enjoyed. Prizes 
for the men and girls should, of course, be 
something which will be a memento of the 
saint’s day, as well as of the entertainment—a 
heart - shaped silver box, locket, key - ring, or 
buckle; any one of these is good. If the host- 
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ess is not in a place where such things are 
easy to procure she may with a little taste and 
skill fashion the prizes in heart form herself— 
a photograph-frame, a whisk-broom case of 
two hearts tied together with ribbons, and any 
other useful or decorative article. 

When an hour or more has been spent in 
this game and the prizes have been awarded, 
a game of quoits is the next thing on the 
programme. A post, wound with ribbons of 
red and white and topped by a small figure of 
Cupid, is set up, and a lively contest in throw- 
ing quoits follows. Instead of rings, as usual, 
the quoits are to be hearts. These one can 
easily have made of heavy wire, at any hard- 
ware shop. They should be wound with red 
and white ribbons. Several sizes should be 
among the six hearts which complete the out- 
fit, and the successful throwers count ten, 
twenty-five, and fifty, according to the size 
of the heart, the smallest naturally counting 
most, as most difficult to drop over the post. 
It makes a very jolly game, as it is far more 
difficult to drop the hearts over Cupid’s head 
than one would think from a mere descrip- 
tion. When the scores, written with a red- 
lead - pencil by the hostess on each player’s 
heart-shaped card, are counted up and the 
prizes given, it is about time for supper. The 
partners may be chosen by the simple old plan 
of selection if the hostess prefers. But if 
it seems desirable to keep to the chance 
method a good way is to match scores in the 
quoit-throwing game, the man and the woman 
whose scores are highest being partners, and 
so forth until partners are provided for all. 

With a little extra trouble the supper may 
be made entirely symbolic of the day. The 
little tables at which it is served may have 
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tops of wood cut out in heart shape, and cov- 
ered with plain white linen. Valentines may 
be given as favors to each guest. On each 
table should be a heart-shaped china or glass 
or silver dish with salted almonds, stuffed 
olives, or any other preferred relish. The 
menu should be the following: 

Bouillon in cups with heart-shaped sand- 
wiches; oyster patties; salad of lettuce with 
a heart-shaped form of tomato jelly and a 
spoonful of mayonnaise on each plate; hearts 
of ice-cream, and heart-shaped cakes. Final- 
ly, paper mottoes with amorous verses inside 
should be passed, and the company should 
don their caps and proceed to the drawing- 
room again. 

Here, if there is time for it, a variation 
of the time-honored donkey party may be in- 
dulged in, the sheet having on it a great red 
heart divided by lines into as many sections 
as there are young women present, and on 
each section a name. To each of the men 
is given a simple little arrow with a pin 
in one end and his name attached with a rib- 
bon. The girls take their seats and wait, 
while the men in turn are blindfolded and 
made to pin their arrows by chance to the 
name of the partner whom each will lead out 
to the final frolic, a Virginia reel, or Sir 
Roger de Coverley, as is the old-fashioned 
name for the dance. 

To return for a moment to the ever-inter- 
esting subject of supper, the oyster patties 
may be made to keep to the general scheme 
by a simple request to the baker to cut the 
puff paste with a heart-shaped cutter instead 
of a round one. The tomato jelly is well 
known, but in this case it is to be poured into 
small heart-shaped baking-tins to harden. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON H, GRANT 


HE highly important thing 
which had happened since 
Stewart spent his vacation 
at Brenton village the year 
before was the change in Jane 
Whitley. 

Doubtless this sort of miracle had been 
known to happen, but Stewart was too young 
to have observed it on his own account. Last 
summer she was a slip of a girl. Then, 
presto! here she was—a woman. 

It took Stewart’s breath away for a mo- 
ment. They met near the little post-office 
where a few of the viliagers and all of the 
“summer people,” as it seemed, gathered be- 
fore the two-thirty mail-train had fairly 
started again on its ostentatious tour of the 
valley. 

Stewart stopped in amazement and pulled 
off his cap. Jane laughed, flushed, and held 
out her hand. She seemed to understand his 
look. Even when she was a slip of a girl, 
she always seemed to understand his look, 
and more than once Stewart had been made 
uneasy by this precocious facility. 

She was one of those rich-complexioned 
girls in whose cheeks a flush must clamor for 
notice. She had wide eyes, with steady, dark- 
ly rimmed pupils. Her straight hair was of 
an iridescent black. Stewart had remarked 
long ago that she walked with rather an un- 
femininely long stride, and also that she was 
one of the few girls whose step can delight 
you when you walk behind them, by its free- 
dom and grace. 

Excepting Jane Whitley, everything was 
just the same at Brenton village. The little 
cream and white house where she lived was 
quite unchanged. Sitting that afternoon with 
his black, undersized, ill-looking pipe, Stew- 
art, staring across the road, the lettuce-patch, 
and the piece of parched lawn, saw that no- 








thing had been modified in any way. The 
same shutters were closed; the same shutters 
were open. The same plants stood in the 
same corner by the steps. In the same high- 
backed rocker sat old Mrs. Hareutt, chained 
by paralysis to the stillness of a stone image. 
Stewart knew the expression of her face, and 
could fancy it clearly at any distance. He 
could call up the patient uninquiring look 
of her gray eyes fixed upon the distant hills. 
It had seemed to him that probably she 
would not be there when he came back an- 
other year. Yet she sat there as before, shel- 
tered from the world, calmed and comforted 
by the strong, warm hands of her grand- 
daughter. 

And then there was the white cat. Stewart 
could see it now in the middle of the lawn 
at the end of twenty yards of tape. Stewart 
had laughed, as every one did, when he first 
had seen the tether. Nothing in his later 
acquaintance with Cesar explained the pre- 
caution, for Cesar seemed ton lazy to prefer 
foreign travel, but to Stewart a masculine 
limitation in the contemplation of cats must 
always have made any such ardor of owner- 
ship appear out of proportion. 

The whim was Mrs. Harcutt’s. For five 
years Cxsar’s out-of-door life had been passed 
at the end of the tape. In-doors he ran free, 
dozing by the hearth, on the window-ledge, or 
in Mrs. Harcutt’s lap. 

Once at the threat of a storm that came 
swirling up the valley, when Stewart, moving 
with Jane Whitley to help her grandmother 
into the house, had made to lay hands upon 
the cat, who stretched sleeping upon the old 
woman’s knees, Mrs. Harcutt commanded 
him with her eyes to let the sleeper alone. 
Not until the rain, slanting fiercely into the 
porch, opened the drowsy green holes in the 
white fur of Cmsar’s face, did those other 
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eyes above his consent to the service the 
girl and the young man waited to offer. 

Often in the evening, when Stewart helped 
Jane draw the rocker backward through the 
wide door, he had wondered what the silent 
woman thought of him. At one time he feared 
that he exeited a distrust. 

Indeed it was on the last evening before 
his home-going in early September, when he 
sat with Jane ona bench near the hydrangeas, 
that they heard from the sitting-room the tap, 
tap, of the paper-cutter which Mrs. Harcutt 
always held in her left hand as a means of 
signalling to the girl. When Jane answered 
the summons the eyes told her that Stewart 
must go. It was ten o’clock, and Stewart 
knew that he should be going. Yet the dis- 
missal, softened as it was by Jane’s gentle 
translation, hurt him a little. He would 
have chosen on that last evening to linger 
for an unforbidden time with this girl who 
was so interestingly different from any other 
he had known. 

To hear Jane talk of the stars had filled 
Stewart with a new kind of awe. Her know- 
ledge, accompanied by a singular sagacity, a 
sort of wistful wisdom, had made him feel 
that there was something wrong with his 
own education. The characteristic was not 
to be explained by the range of the- things 
she read aloud hour after hour to the silent 
listener in the rocker. There was in her mind 
something analogous to the extraordinary 
strength of her slender body. Stewart had 
caught her lifting the tall rocker and its 
occupant as easily as if the burden were an 
infant in a high chair. 

All this was when she was a slip of a 
girl last year. Quite naturally Stewart won- 
dered in what way he should find her differ- 
ent after this interval which had wrought 
such a change in her appearance. There were 
three weeks in which to find out. Three 
weeks were a short enough time, but he re- 
flected gratefully that if he had not been 
promoted to the assistant-cashiership of the 
Wentworth bank he should have had but 
two. 

It was like Stewart that he should leap the 
fence and stride across the field, ignoring 
the indirect path. He always would be a 


man to whom the short-cut must seem at once 
graceful and necessary. 

Mrs. Hareutt’s eyes met him with a cor- 
diality that was not to be doubted. When 
he lifted her left hand and kissed it, she 
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turned her face away with another look that 
did not chide him. 

“T am very glad to see- you again, Mrs 
Harecutt,” he said, simply, quite satisfied with 
her silent greeting. 

He seated himself on the step at her feet, 
and at once told her of his work in New 
York, of his mother’s absence in Europe, of 
his brother’s appointment as commissioner, 
of his own delight in three weeks of liberty. 

Hearing his voice, Jane came to the porch, 
and was so much as she always had been with 
him that Stewart was conscious of feeling 
relieved and comfortable. Everything would 
go very well now. Stewart had never con- 
sciously entertained a thought of how he 
wished anything to go. But it always had 
seemed to him essential that there should be 
peace between Jane and him. 

Jane had come to have a little bantering 
way, which, while it was the natural matur- 
ing of something she always had shown, was 
one of the traits Stewart ventured to call new. 
It went with the greater length of her skirt. 

Every day Stewart made his short-cut, with 
variations. Iwice he took Jane driving. 
Once he had induced Mrs. Hareutt to go 
with them in a low, easy phaeton, he lifting 
her gently to the pillowed seat, and talking 
so gayly during the ride that Jane always 
insisted that the old face had smiled for the 
first time in three years. 

In a flash the three weeks were gone—all 
but two days—and Stewart, sitting that even- 
ing with Jane on the bench near the hydran- 
geas, felt a drooping of the wind, and saw 
a great solemnity in the stars. His gayety 
paused. A long retrospect of detached 
thoughts about this black-haired girl with 
the wide eyes rose up to him vividly. 

The hired woman had gone away on her 
fortnightly visit to her family. She would 
not be back until the morning. 

“Jane,” said Stewart, suddenly, 
does your grandmother think of me?’ 

“She likes you,” replied Jane. 

“ Sometimes,” pursued Stewart, “I have 
fancied that she distrusts me.” 

“Distrusts you?” 

Stewart nodded. “You know, Jane,” he 
said, quietly, “she may have seen me look at 
you.” 

Jane glanced over at the low silver crescent 
in the sky. “I don’t think that would make 
her distrust you.” 

Stewart was about to speak again, and had 
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put out his hand, when they 
heard the tap, tap, of the 
paper-cutter. 

“She wants us to sit in 


there,” announced -Jane, 
when she came back. “ Mar- 
tha is away, and she dislikes 
to be alone in the house.” 

When Stewart went home 
that evening Jane watched 
him from the porch until he 
had bounded over the fence 
the dark road. Then 
she went in and dropped on 
her knees at the old woman’s 
feet. 

“ Grandma,” she murmur- 
ed, her face upturned, “I 
love him.” 

The old gray eyes looked 
into the young brown ones. 

Jane lifted the left hand 
and placed it against her 
glowing cheek. 

“But I shall never leave 
you, grandma.” 

The gray eyes were ask- 
ing a question. 

“No.” Jane shook her 
head. “He has not spoken 
about it.” 

A strange sound came to 
them from the back of the 
house, and Jane went away 
toward the kitchen. 

A man had drawn open 
the door, evidently 
without knocking. 

“Can you give me a bite 
to eat?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Jane. 

She put a chair at the 
table, and set out some bis- 
cuits and berries, with a 
glass of milk. 

He was a youngish, smooth-shaven man, 
with a singularly bloodless face. A _ soiled 
red cravat was drawn tightly about his neck. 
He was covered with dust. 

“ Guess we’re goin’ t’ have a pleasant fall,” 
he remarked, with an expressionless glance 
toward Jane and the door behind her. 

“T hope so,” responded Jane. 

Tap, tap. 

Jane returned to the sitting-room. 

“ A tramp sort of man,” she whispered in 


into 
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“ COME HERE, CAESAR.” 
Drawn by Gorpon H. Grant. 








CAESAR DID NOT STIR. 


her grandmother’s ear. “It is all right. He 
will be going in a minute.” 

At some sign of disquiet in the old woman 
the girl paused, drew up a chair, and sat for 
a little time stroking one of the white thin 
hands, the lifeless hand that rested patheti- 
cally on the broad arm of the rocker. 

It was more a silence than a sound that 
induced Jane to rise again presently and go 
bacl. to the kitchen. 

The man was turning away from the draw- 
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er in the cupboard where they kept some of 
the silver. He stared at Jane. 

“Could you let me have another glass of 
milk?” he asked, quietly. 

“ Maybe,” replied Jane, “if you will put 
them back in the drawer.” 

The man’s face twitched. 

“Put back what?” 

“Whatever you took out of the drawer.” 

“Aw, say!” The fellow frowned, and 
made a movement of his hand. “ D’ you think 
I’m a thief?’ 

“T know it,” said Jane. 

The man laughed disagreeably, and drew 
away from the cupboard. “I should think 
you’d be afraid to say that.” 

Jane crossed the little room and stood with 
her back against the screen door. “I’m not 
afraid,” she said. 

“Look here!” The man stepped forward 
and caught the girl roughly by the arm. 
“T don’t like to be spoken to this way!” 

Jane had inherited from her grandmother an 
accentuated, rebellious hatred of thieves, an 
obstinate incapacity to patiently suffer theft. 
At the rush of resentment, with the sting 
of his hand on her arm, Jane flung her assail- 
ant back. He fell heavily, struggled to right 
himself, caught the heavy stove, dislodging 
one of its supports, and fell into the corner. 
Almost before he started to extricate him- 
self—his feet were caught under the fallen 
stove—Jane saw a knife flash in his hand, 
and, with the blood in her face, she com- 
pletely overturned the table upon the upper 
part of his body. In the quick inspiration 
of her anger and fear she caught one of the 
legs of the inverted table, and by forcing it 
under the sill of the window, quite pinion- 
ed the prostrate figure, from which arose a 
deep, half-stifled oath. 

“You little devil!” came the furious voice. 

In the first instant Jane did not look at 
the man. Her face was turned to the door 
of the passage, white with a new fear. 

“Don’t be frightened, grandma. I’m not 
hurt. It will be all right. The stove has 
fallen down. But there was no fire. You 
won’t worry, will you?” 

Tap, tap. 

“Let me up!” snarled the man. 

Jane, one hand holding the table-leg in its 
locked place at the sill, leaned her weight 
upon the body of the table, the flat of which 
caught the man under the chin, quite holding 
one of his arms, and leaving the free arm 


next the wall no chance of being useful to 
him. The man’s eyes flared under the pres- 
sure. 

“Don’t do that!” he gasped. “Ill be 
quiet.” 

Nevertheless he squirmed violently as soon 
as the weight lightened, and Jane once more 
threw herself forward until the crimsoned 
face in the corner became horrible with pain, 
and the lips could scarcely mutter a plea. 

Jane glanced over her shoulder and saw at 
a little distance the knife that had been 
knocked from the thief’s hand. Her first 
thought was that it might as well be half 
a mile away, but without loosening her hold 
on her lock at the sill she began experiment- 
ing with her foot in an effort to reach the 
knife. 

“Lie still!” she commanded. “God has 
given me one chance in a thousand to hold 
you, and I’m going to hold you.” 

The man breathed heavily. 

“ Are you being patient, grandma?” called 
Jane, steadily. 

Tap, tap. 

“Tt’s all right. You may have to be pa- 
tient a long time. I am holding the man 
down with the table. The stove is helping 
me. I am in no danger, grandma. I have 
only to hold the point of the table-leg under 
the sill.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” cried the prisoner. “I 
won’t hurt you. I'll be glad to give up what 
I took and get away.” 

Jane looked at his red-streaked eyes. “I 
couldn’t trust you now,” she said. 

She was still reaching with her foot for 
the knife. She would feel safer with the 
knife. At last she moved it, and slowly drew 
it nearer, until finally she could grasp it with 
her right hand. 

At the moment when she caught it the 
man lurched fiercely, lifting the stove. 

“©Ourse you!” he tore at her, “Ill pull 
your blasted house down!” 

Jane leaned ever and pushed the point of 
the knife against his neck. “If you do any- 
thing more to frighten my grandmother,” she 
whispered, “I'll find out how sharp your 
knife is.” 

He could see and feel the violent trem- 
bling of her hand, but he could see also the 
inflexible look in her eyes. There was no- 
thing to be done. 

“You’ve got the twist on me, 
tered. 
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he mut- 
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Jane straightened into a more endurable 
position. 

“How long are you going to, keep me 
here?” asked the prisoner. 

“Tntil somebody comes,” answered Jane. 

Until somebody came! It was now eleven 
o’clock. Martha would not come until seven 
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HER ASSAILANT BACK. 


in the morning. Eight hours. There was 
a long interval of silence broken by the con- 
strained breathing of the prisoner and the 
ticking of the clock. 

“ Grandma!” 

Tap, tap. 

“T’m going to scream for help. Some one 
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may hear me. But you mustn’t be frighten- 
ed. I can’t come to you, but I’m in no dan- 
ger. You won’t worry, will you?” 

Tap, tap. 

Jane turned her face toward the screen 
door, and lifted a long, powerful note . . 
Once again she threw her whole strength into 
the cry. 

It was a small chance. The front of the 
house had been closed. The rear door with 
the screen opened toward the marsh and the 
woods. The clock tickéd away half an hour, 
the throbbing note of the crickets filled the 
outer darkness, and no one came. 

The man tried various forms of appeal. 
“You are killing me slowly,” he gasped at 
one time. “ How will you like having a man’s 
blood on your hands?” 

“You would kill me if I let you up,” was 
all Jane said in reply. 

She knew that she suffered more than the 
captive, who, while he was securely pinioned, 
was under no torturing constraint so long as 
he kept still. Jane had spoken truly when 
she said that she had but to hold the leg of 
the table in its wedged place under the sill, 
but the hand and arm that guarded this 
wedge began to lose all feeling. Her crouch- 
ing position, though she changed it slightly 
from time to time, had, before the end of the 
third hour, filled her with the keenest pain. 
She no longer felt able to speak to her grand- 
mother in a voice that would reassure her, 
and she kept silent. If the tap came she 
would answer. She knew the old woman’s in- 
domitable spirit. Had the dumb lips been 
loosened they would have bidden her to hold 
fast. 

Nevertheless it had begun to appear to 
Jane that she could not hold fast until seven 
o’clock. Seven o’clock! It burned dimly in 
a vista slashed with horrible pain. Perhaps 
it would be better to ask the prisoner for 
merey. To wait too long hazarded the chance 
that she would faint, and then... . 

No, she never would faint. She would 
hold fast until daylight. That would be the 
limit. 

At three o’clock she could see that the 
sitting-room lamp dimmed and flickered out. 
She did not speak. There was but ong ex- 
planation. Martha had gone without filling 
the lamps. In that case— Jane turned 
her eyes to the lamp on the kitchen shelf. 
It had begun to droop, and the girl’s heart 
contracted. At half past three the flame ex- 
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pired, 
ness. 

Instinctively Jane leaned forward, placing 
a pressure on the table. The man groaned. 
It was a frightful sound. Her head was on 
fire, and the tumult in her ears drowned the 
ticking of the clock and the pulsing cry of 
the crickets. Yes, daylight would be the 
Es d aie 


leaving the kitchen in total dark- 


Stewart had been a long time getting to 
sleep that night, and his sleep was troubled. 
When he awoke it was with the thought that 
held him when he closed his eyes—a thought 
of Jane. 

He got up and went to the window. 
lor was stealing into the sky. 
past four by his watch. 

He dressed and went softly out of the 
house. At the gate he lighted his pipe, then 
strode down the road, his face turned toward 
the opalescent splendor of the dawn. 

It was long since he had seen a sunrise, 
and the glory of it had a fine magic for him. 
The slanting flashes of color that transfigured 
the landscape stirred his blood like some 
passionate crescendo in music. The road at 
his feet had the hue of a path in a dream. 

To make it all more fantastic, here, im- 
mediately before him, was the white cat. 

“Hello, Cesar! you old reprobate! How 
did you get out?” 

Stewart stopped, and eyed the cat with 
amused astonishment. 

“Come here, Cmrsar.” 

Cesar did not stir. 

Stewart had never learned to call a cat, 
and felt at a loss. When he stepped toward 
Cesar, the spot of white fur backed slowly. 

“Ovsar, you rascal! I’m going to take 
you home and claim a large reward.” 

The threat was difficult of execution. 
Cesar was extremely elusive. Back and forth 
across the road Stewart chased him until 
that method of pursuit had demonstrated its 
futility. A gentler wooing proved the bet- 
ter stratagem. 

When Stewart at last had the cat in his 
arms, it occurred to him that it was very 
early in the morning. 

“T can’t go and claim any reward yet, 
Cesar.” | 

Nevertheless he turned up the path toward 
the cream end white house, which glowed 
a mellow orange and pink in the first of the 
sun. 


A pal- 
It was half 
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“ All shut, Cesar,” he said, as they passed 
the front of the house. “ How did you get 
out ?” 

Turning the corner of the building, Stewart 
came in sight of the kitchen sereen door. 

“Ah, Cesar! this is how you did it, hey? 
—slipped out at somebody’s heels.” 

Stewart knocked softly at the side sf the 
door. He never knew what sound of response 
impelled him to enter quickly. As he stepped 
into the place Jane fell away from the tangle 
in the corner. Stewart sprang forward and 
caught her up. She tried to speak, but could 
not make a sound. 

“For God’s sake,” pleaded the man’s voice, 
“lift this stove!” 

“Help him,” whispered Jane. 
held him all night.” 

“ You first!” cried Stewart. 

She pointed to the man, and Stewart, right- 
ing the table, lifted the corner of the heavy 
stove. He heard rather than saw that Jane 
was crawling toward the front room. 

“ Now you can get up,” said Stewart to the 
man, who slowly obeyed him, groaning and 
wincing at every movement. 

“T will take charge of you,” continued 
Stewart. 

“ All right,” growled the man meekly, and 
in the same breath threw himself against 
Stewart and caught up the knife from the 
floor. 

Stewart clutched him by the hand that held 
the knife. “ Drop it!” he commanded, ready, 
if necessary, to break a bone. 

At this Jane’s scream sounded from the 
sitting-room, a cry that weakened Stewart’s 
hold. He did not know who might be in 
the house. 

The man slashed his captor over the wrists 
and staggered through the door. Stewart let 
him go, and hurried to find Jane. 

She was on her knees at Mrs. Harcutt’s 
feet. He did not discover until he went to 
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lift the girl that the old woman was quite 
dead. She must have died several hours be- 
oS Sa 


Stewart sat by the bed holding Jane’s hand 
and watching for her eyes to open again. 
Presently it appeared that she had not been 
sleeping, for she turned her head, opened her 
eyes, and said to Stewart, “ You are going 
to-morrow /” , 

The young man shook his head. “I’ve got 
a further leave—another week.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened. 

“T wish I never had to leave you again,” 
he said, kissing her hand. 

Her white face plainly echoed his wish. 

“ But,” he pursued, “ your aunt Charlotte 
says there is no reason why I shouldn’t come 
up to Grayford once a week if I wish—if 
I wish, Jane!” 

“T hope you can,” murmured Jane, with a 
happy look. 

Stewart had not thought to speak more of 
these things yet. He had meant to rest for 
a while with the mute “yes” she had said 
to him a few hours before. But the sight of 
her happiness led him forward into the sweet 
path of their hopes. 

“ And then, Jane,” he went on, stroking her 
hand, “I trust you won’t think I have begun 
too soon planning for the time when I shall 
be carrying you away with me to the city.” 

She held-out both arms, and when he bent 
over she clasped them about his neck. 

He had thought they were alone, but when 
he straightened up he saw a ball of white 
fur at the foot of the bed, and met a pair 
of unreadable eyes—a green colon punctu- 
ating the enigma of the feline face. 

“But of course,” said Stewart, with his 
gentle whimsicality, “you shall always have 
Cesar.” 

And al] three of them were silent for some 
time. 
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NIGHT TERRORS OF CHILDHOOD 


BY JOHN H. 


THINK it may be truthfully 
said that in the main parents 
know too little about what 
constitutes health, or what 
means sickness, in their chil- 
dren. This is essentially 
regard to the various manifesta- 





true in 
tions which arise from the nervous system. 
I am not now referring to well-defined dis- 
eases, such as convulsions, epilepsy, paralysis, 
or St. Vitus’s dance. The symptoms of these 
diseases are so sharply characterized that at 
once the need of the care of a physician be- 


comes apparent. I refer more particularly to 
symptoms pointing to the nervous system, 
which are not usually interpreted to be dis- 
These, while they are not understood 
fully by the parent, do not cause much, if any, 
alarm or anxiety. It is my intention to de- 
scribe them and to show their real impor- 
tance. Instead of passing them over with 
little or no thought or attention, as is too 
frequently done, they should have the most 
intelligent handling. 

First of all, I shall call attention to a fre- 
quent condition in the young; namely, night 
terrors, or, as the French term it, pavor noc- 
turnus. Night terrors are a disturbance of 
sleep. Before detailing the symptoms of this 
condition, let us first consider some of the 
characteristics of normal sleep. 

Children require, it goes without saying, 
undisturbed sleep for a length of time vary- 
ing with their age. The very young infant, 
in fact, does little but sleep, awakening only 
to take nourishment; this, of course, provided 
the various functions of the body go on in a 
normal manner. At the age of three, the 
needs of the system require from eleven to 
twelve hours, and so on, as the child grows 
older, less sleep is required. Any interference 
with this amount of unconsciousness usually 
indicates that something is amiss in digestion, 
or with some other function. 

Normal sleep may be interrupted by dreams, 
somnambulism, insomnia, or night terrors. 
Night terrors are a curious combination of 
symptoms which usually occurs at that hour 
when sleep passes from its period of greatest 
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intensity to one of lighter degree. This is 
about two hours after going to sleep. The 
first evidence of this state is restlessness. The 
mother is soon alarmed by painful screams 
from the child’s bed-room. There she finds 
the child crouching in the corner of the 
darkened room, presenting every appearance 
of fear. The child is staring wildly at an 
object which is visible only to himself. It 
will impress the observer, from his appear- 
ance, to be something frightful; for, with eyes 
wide open and fixed the little subject is seen to 
tremble violently, to be bathed in cold per- 
spiration, and to refuse consolation. He does 
not seem to appreciate the presence of his 
mother; does not understand what is said to 
him; makes no reply to questions put to him. 
In a few minutes, though it may be longer, 
gradually consciousness dawns. The child by 
degrees recognizes those about him, and re- 
ceives their comfort and sympathy. He, how- 
ever, can give no explanation of the attack, 
and soon wishes to go to sleep again. As a 
rule, sleep remains undisturbed until morn- 
ing. It is generally the fact that no memory 
of the episode persists upon awakening, 
though occasionally the child knows that 
something unpleasant has occurred during 
the night—that is all. 

The mother may look upon this as an ab- 
normal and possibly serious condition, but in 
most cases concludes that it arises only from 
an unpleasant dream, and usually gives it 
no further thought. The attacks rarely oceur 
more frequently than once during the night, 
but in one case known to the writer they re- 
curred eight times in a single night. They 
differ from dreams always in the respect that 
the appearance of the child is never one of 
pleasure; always, on the contrary, of terror. 

To be the subject of these phenomena is to 
say that something is wrong in the physical 
condition. It may be safely laid down as a 
rule that no child suffering from night terrors 
is entirely well. Some signs of delicate health 
or excitable nervous symptoms will be found. 
The child is anemic, has indigestion, is rick- 
ety, has some point of irritation which 
reflexly induces the nervous outbreak. Weak 
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digestion or the taking of improper food may 
be said to be a very frequent cause. In rarer 
cases I have known the disease to be due to 
enlarged tonsils, chronic bronchial troubles, 
ear disease, worms, or sometimes delayed or 
painful dentition. Nervous shocks or frights 
during the preceding day are often responsible 
for the occurrence. Thus, there is an ex- 
ample on record of their occurring in a child 
who was bitten by a parrot during the day, 
and another who was frightened by the bark- 
ing of a dog. And in some instances they 
have been known to follow the relation of 
harrowing stories during the evening. 

There is a serious aspect of this condition. 
It is the question of the relation between this 
disease and more grave brain affection. Of 
these the first and most important one, is 
epilepsy, and the only one we may consider 
here. While most of the instances of night 
terrors recover, certainly in some rare cases 
they may mean the early symptoms of this 
terrible disease. When a child having a bad 
family history, who is nervous and in a re- 
duced state of health, develops night terrors 
they should at once be the occasion of excit- 
ing the suspicion of the parent, who should 
then exercise the greatest care in the treat- 
ment. They sometimes, I repeat, foreshadow 
epilepsy, and may for months be the early 
manifestation of this disease. If appropriate 
treatment is immediately instituted it may be 
possible to avert a terrible future for the 
child, from which one afflicted with epilepsy 
cannot escape. It is always fatal to allow the 
nervous system to cultivate a habit of nerve 
explosions. It is so easy a thing to establish, 
and such a difficult one to break up. 

While discussing this phase of the subject 
it is not inappropriate here to refer, en pas- 
sant, to certain allied conditions in children 
which occur during waking hours, such as 
causeless bursts of passion, sudden fits of 
uncontrollable and _ inexplicable crying. 
These should excite alarm always. In such 
events the attack should be studied with care. 

Is the child’s face blue or pallid? Are the 
eyes staring! Is the child languid, sleepy, or 
stupid afterwards? During the attack will 
the child reply intelligently? These are ques- 
tions which the parent must always ask him- 
self, for they are all points which have a most 
serious significance. If present, they point 
to a grave condition, and should suggest the 
early symptoms of epilepsy. 

On the other hand, I have seen children, 
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whose nervous systems are unstable, burst 
into passion with very slight or insufficient 
cause, who are, soon after an act of cruelty 
to a companion, as affectionate and considerate 
as they were cruel and uncontrollable. In 
such instances the pointing is rather towards 
the abnormal development of the emotions. 
Such children are most susceptible to the 
causes of hysteria. They make it difficult 
for the parent in the domestic circle, and are 
a constant source of anxiety. They are dis- 
obedient, perverse, inconsiderate of the rules 
of the household. They display many vaga- 
ries, seem selfish to a degree beyond concep- 
tion, and are without ambition for anything 
but the satisfying of their own desires. These 
children may go to the point of being cruel, 
and they are impudent to the parent, who 
finds it impossible to control them. 

There is little hope for such children be- 
yond a lifetime filled with discipline such as 
one gets at a well-organized boarding-school, 
preferably of the military type. Later the 
army and navy are the best places for those 
of this class. They seem to have no sus- 
ceptibility to the expressions of love or pa- 
tience from the parent, and totally disregard 
any effort to control them from this attitude. 
If we search the family history of such indi- 
viduals we are most apt to find there some 
reason for the condition. One or both of the 
parents have been intemperate, hysterical, or 
of the neurotic type. If I should say that 
one thing more than another is responsible 
for it, it would be intemperance. The fearful 
responsibility of the parents is thus clearly 
pointed out. Too often the inheritance is 
so strong that nothing can wipe it out. 

To refer back to the question of night ter- 
rors, their curability is an interesting ques- 
tion. Fortunately, when proper treatment is 
instituted, the prognosis is very encouraging. 
The attacks disappear and leave no unpleasant 
sequel. However, the possibility of nervous 
manifestations in the future life of the child 
should never be lost sight of. 

In treating this disease the first thought 
should be directed to the removal of any re- 
flex cause. Care must be exercised in re- 
gard to the diet. The relating of exciting 
tales, such as ghost stories, before retiring 
should be avoided. The child should not be 
put to bed in a dark room. The ears, the 
throat, the lungs, must receive careful atten- 
tion, and the rules of hygiene should be 
strictly and persistently carried out. 
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One said, “Oh life was forlorn and drear, 
And dark as the night the day, 

Until her face made earth a place 
More sweet than a2 rose-bloomed way.” 


a 


And one, “Oh death is a thing to dread 
But I yearn the gall he brings, 

For there one waits behind his gates 
With a lover’s welcomings.” 


ab 


And I said, “Oh love, oh wondrous love, 
Oh, exquisite mystery, 

For thy sake life with joy is rife, 

And death is disarmed for thee.” 

















RAMEKINS OF OYSTERS 


RAIN one quart of large oysters, plunge 
1) them in boiling water for one minute, 
drain well, cut the tendons, and trim 
them. Put in a small saucepan half a table- 
spoonful of flour, half a one of butter; cook 
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RAMEKINS OF OYSTERS. 


Oysters, twenty-five cents; cream, broth, twenty- 
five cents: eggs, fifteen cents; butter, flour, three 
cents.—Total, sixty-eight five 
minutes; cooking, eleven sixteen 
minutes. 


cents. Preparing, 
minutes.-—Total, 


for three minutes, stirring; do not brown. 
Add slowly half a pint of good broth and then 
half a pint of rich cream. Season with half 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a salt-spoonful of 
pepper; cook slowly for eight minutes. Put 
in the oysters; cook three minutes. Slice 
four hard-boiled eggs; add them to the oys- 
ters, and warm them. Remove from the 
fire. Beat two yolks of raw eggs with a lit- 
tle of the grhvy, and add to it half a table- 
spoonful of butter. Pour this in the sauce- 
pan, and mix gently. Serve in ramekins 


which have been warmed. 


STUFFED SMELTS AU GRATIN 


Wash and clean, without splitting the skin, 
one and a half pounds of nice, fresh, large 
smelts; dry them, and prepare this stuffing: 
Have half a pound of raw fish, sea bass or 
salmon, if possible; remove skin and bones; 
chop and pound well to make it very fine. 
Add to it two table-spoonfuls of white bread 
crumbs, previously soaked in hot milk and 
well squeezed. Add the yolks of two raw 
eggs and the white of onc, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one salt-spoonful of pepper. Work it 


well; it must become very smooth. Finish 
with two table-spoonfuls of raw cream, and, 
lastly, with two table-spoonfuls of whipped 
cream. Let the mixture rest in a cool, place 
for half an hour. . Fill up each smelt, using 
a small eoffee-spoon.. Have these fine herbs 
prepared: Chop fine -two ‘table-spoonfuls of 
white onions; put them in a saucepan with 
half a table- spoonful of butter. Cook five 
minutes; do not brown. Add one quarter of 
a pound of fresh mushrooms chopped, two 
table-spoonfuls of chopped parsley, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, half a one of pepper. 

Cook while stirring for five minutes. But- 
ter well a silver or a copper platter, and put 
in one layer of the fine herbs; add half a glass 
of white wine, and place the fish on it. 
Sprinkle one teaspoonful of salt and one 
salt-spoonful of pepper over the fish, spread 
over the balance of the fine herbs, and finish 
with three table-spoonfuls of bread crumbs 
freshly made. Take half a table-spoonful of 
butter, divide in small pieces, and place them 
all over the top. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven for twelve minutes. Serve very hot on 
the same platter. Small flounders can be 
prepared in the same manner. 














STUFFED 
Smelts and bass, forty cents; mushrooms, twenty- 


SMELTS AU GRATIN. 


five cents; wine, eight cents: milk, bread crumbs, 
eggs, butter, cream, onion, parsley, twenty-three 
cents.—Total, ninety-six cents. Preparing, twenty- 
five minutes: cooking, seventeen minutes.—Total, 
forty-two minutes. 


BROILED SWEETBREADS, DUXELLES SAUCE 


Put in cold water two nice large pairs of 
very fresh sweetbreads; let them stand for 
half an hour; then remove carefully every bit 
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of the thin skin which is around. Rinse them 
well in fresh water, and leave them in cold 
water for one hour. Put in a clean saucepan 
two quarts of water with one sliced onion, 
four sprigs of parsley, two cloves, half a bay- 
leaf, and one teaspoonful of salt. Boil for 
five minutes; drain the sweetbreads, and put 














BROILED SWEETBREADS, DUXELLES SAUCE. 
large pairs of sweetbreads, one dollar fifty 


Two 
cents; butter, five cents; 
cents.—Total, one dollar 
twenty minutes; cooking, 
Total, forty-seven minutes. Duxelles sauce: Four 
large mushrooms, thirty-two cents; parsley, shal- 
lots, flour, five cents; broth, five cents; glace de 
viande, five cents; butter, eight cents.—Total, fifty- 
five cents. Cooking, twenty-two minutes; repar- 
ing, eight minutes.—Total, thirty minutes. arrow, 
six cents. se gi five minutes; cooking, twenty 
minutes.—Total, twenty-five minutes. 


crumbs, seasoning, five 
sixty cents. Preparing, 
twenty-seven minutes.— 


them in; boil slowly for twelve minutes. 
Drain again, and leave them in a bowl of 
cold water until cold; then dry them with a 
clean towel; put them between two platters 
with a weight over; this for one hour. Pro- 
ceed then by cutting them in two, lengthwise, 
in order to make a flat surface, as illustrated. 
Melt two table-spoonfuls of good butter. 
Sprinkle each sweetbread with one salt-spoon- 
ful of salt and half a one of pepper. Roll 
them well in the melted butter and after- 
wards in fine white bread crumbs freshly 
made. Broil them five minutes on each side, 
and serve on a hot platter. 

The following sauce Duxelles must be pre- 
pared beforehand: Remove the stems of four 
large mushrooms; peel and wash the stems 
and chop them. Chop separately one table- 
spoonful of parsley and half a one of shal- 
lots or green onions. Put half a table-spoon- 
ful of butter in a small saucepan; when 
melted put the shallots in; cook three min- 
utes, tossing them. Add the chopped mush- 
rooms and parsley; cook three minutes more, 
stirring meanwhile. Add one teaspoonful of 
flour; stir again for two minutes, and add 
slowly half a gill of good broth. Cook six 
minutes more, but slowly. Remove to the 
side of the fire, and add one table-spoonful 
of glace de viande or one teaspoonful of 
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fresh butter; do not cook any more. Peel the 
mushrooms; wash and dry them with a towel, 
sprinkle over a few grains of salt and pepper, 
roll them in a little melted butter, and broil 
them four minutes, top first; turn them over; 
fill with the Duxelles sauce. Put on top of 
each one nice slice of marrow previously 
prepared, and serve very hot around the sweet- 
breads. Spread over the sweetbreads the re- 
mainder of the sauce. 

To prepare the marrow, crack, but do not 
separate two nice fresh marrow bones, and put 
them in a bowl of cold water for one hour. 
Put them afterwards in a small saucepan; 
cover them entirely with broth, and cook 
very slowly for twenty minutes; drain them; 
cool them off, and open the bones carefully 
in order to avoid leaving small pieces of bone 
in the marrow. The marrow will be easily 
detached in one piece and be very white. Cut 
it in thick slices; put one piece over each 
mushroom. 


BAKED SQUABS WITH BACON 


Singe and draw three nice fat squabs; wipe 
them with a clean wet towel, cut them in four 
pieces, and flatten with the kitchen knife. 
Season each piece with half a salt-spoonful 
of salt and a quarter of one of pepper. Gar- 
nish a small deep baking-dish, as illustrated, 
with very thin slices of raw bacon. Sprinkle 
over one table-spoonful of onions chopped 














BAKED SQUABS WITH BACON. 


Three squabs, seventy-five cents; one-half und 
of bacon, eight cents: butter, eggs, onion, broth sea- 
soning, thirteen cents.—Total, ninety-six cents. 
Preparing, twenty minutes; cooking, one hour.— 
Total, one hour twenty minutes. 


fine; place one layer of the squabs, then one 
layer of hard-boiled eggs sliced, one layer 
of bacon, and one of squabs, another of hard- 
boiled eggs, and the last layer on top of bacon. 
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Mix one teaspoonful of butter with one of 
flour. Pour half a pint of good warm broth 
in the mixed flour; mix well, and pour over 
the squabs. Cover the dish with a piece of 
well-buttered paper. Bake in a moderate 
oven ohne hour; remove the paper, send to the 
table in the baking-dish with a fancy napkin 
around it. 
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STUFFED SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 





Shoulder, three and one-half pounds, forty-two cents; 
butter, potatoes, onion, broth seasoning, fourteen cents; 
sausage meat, fourteen cents —Total, seventy cents. Pre- 
paring, twenty-five minutes ; cooking, one hour forty-five 
minuutes.—Total, two hours ten minutes. 


Have the bones removed from a shoulder 
of mutton, leaving only a short piece to make 
a handle, as in illustration. Sprinkle inside 
and all over half a table-spoonful of salt and 
one salt-spoonful of pepper. Boil, for twenty 
minutes only, one quart of potatoes in their 
jackets, and put them for ten minutes in the 
oven to dry them well. Chop fine two table- 
spoonfuls of onions; put half a table-spoonful 
of butter in a small saucepan, and cook the 
onions in it four minutes. Peel the potatoes, 
chop them fine, add the onions and one pound 
of sausage meat seasoned with half a table- 
spoonful of salt and one salt-spoonful of black 
pepper. Mix everything well; fill up the in- 
side of the shoulder very full. Stitch it, 
place it in a roasting-pan with one gill of 
broth; roast it for an hour, then add the re- 
maining stuffing in the roast-pan all around 
the meat. Cook forty-five minutes longer. 
After the first thirty minutes baste every fif- 
teen ‘minutes. Serve the stuffing around it. 


HAUNCH OF VENISON 
Venison to be tender and tasty must be 
procured at least two weeks before cooking. 
Hang one leg of deer in a cool place, wrap- 
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ping it in a piece of cheesecloth to preserve it 
from insects. Three days before using it, 
trim it around neatly, and cut the hoof about 
five inches in length; leave the hair on. Put 
it aside ‘for future use. Cut the ~emainder 
of the bone very short close to the flesh. Cut 
in strips one and one-half inches long one 
pound of larding-pork, and with a larding- 
needle lard the venison all over on top, then 
put it in a large earthen vessel with this 
marinade: one pint of wine vinegar, one pint 
of olive oil, three red onions sliced, two sliced 
carrots, three garlic cloves, six sprigs of 
parsley, two branches of white celery, six 
cloves, ten peppercorns, two bay-leaves, one 
small branch of thyme. The leg must be 
turned over two or three times every day. 
When ready to cook remove it from the 
marinade, and clear it of all vegetables at- 
tached to it. Put a few thin blankets of 
larding-pork at the bottom of the roast-pan. 
Sprinkle half a table-spoonful of salt all 
over the leg and place it in the pan, with two 
table-spoonfuls of butter. Cover with a piece 
of white paper well buttered. Roast in a hot 
oven one hour; remove the paper, add six 
table - spoonfuls of the marinade previously 
strained, and cook fifteen minutes more. 
After the first half-hour baste every fifteen 
minutes. Remove the roast from the pan, 
and serve on a hot platter as illustrated. Put 














HAUNCH OF VENISON. 


The cost of this dish varies with the season and the 
price of the venison, of course. Pork, fifteen cents; vine- 
gar, three cents ; oil, twenty-five cents ; onions, etc., fifteen 
cents; butter, five cents. Cooking, one hour and a quar- 
ter. 


a skewer through the hoof and adjust it to 
the leg as closely and neatly as possible. Re- 
move all the fat from the gravy. Serve in an- 
other sauce-boat some warm currant jelly. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE luxury of dressing-rooms in ordi- 

nary apartments is altogether un- 

known. We do not as a people lay 
sufficient stress upon the necessity for such 
places, being apt to consider the great desid- 
eratum reached when a separate bath-room 
for each member of the family has been pro- 
vided in our newest houses. Dressing-rooms, 
therefore, which are almost universally ig- 
nored by the builders of mansions, are not 
apt to be considered by the projectors of 
apartments, every inch of space in a flat rep- 
resenting—here in New York, at any rate— 
just so much capital put out at high inter- 
est. When in some apartments a dressing- 
room does appear, the feat has been accom- 








IN A SMALL 


ROOM THE FURNITURE MUST BE 


plished, you may be sure, only by the sacri- 
fice of an extra bed-room. It is useless, then, 
to discuss the ideal arrangement of a suite 
of rooms with a bed-room to be used for 
sleeping only, a dressing-room set apart ex- 
clusively for dressing, and a boudoir morn- 
ing-room for undisturbed quiet. Some of 
us may attain this, but not in an apartment. 

An apartment bed-room, alas! when it does 
not open on a shaft, and when it is large 
enough to sit in at all, and when a living- 
room and parlor are not possible, must be 
used for much else besides sleeping. You 
must dress in it, and when you do not have 
exclusive use of the bath-room, you must 
keep a wash-stand with its pitcher and basin 
out in the view of visitors, 
and not infrequently you 
must keep your sewing-ma- 
chine not many feet away 
from your bed. When you 
find yourself compelled to 
do this, it is better to hire 
your machine by the 
month, as you hire your 
gas-stoves by the year, con- 
fining your sewing to 
stated intervals. In large 
cities this is possible, the 
rent of a machine being 
low. Every effort should 
be made to keep the senti- 
ment of a bed-room intact. 
Proper as this is in all 
places, it becomes impera- 
tive in a flat, where every 
room is on one floor, and 
where almost unconscious- 
ly one permits the proper- 
ties of one room to en- 
croach upon those of an- 
other. 

The smaller the bed- 
room, the greater the ne- 
cessity for a bare floor and 
rug. It is impossible to 
keep it clean in any other 
way. An apartment, it 


CROWDED. must be remembered, is 
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BEDROOM WITH GREEN BURLAPS 


not like a house, with as many halls as there 
are stories. You cannot, therefore, when you 
sweep, fill your one thoroughfare with fur- 
niture, and 


you cannot clean your carpet 
without moving your furniture somewhere. 
Mattings tear easily, and ought not to 
be used in a room where a bed to be 


made must be pulled out from the wall. The 
bare floor is not injured by the moving, and 
its scratches 


ean be concealed by a rug. 
Floors may be stained with a solution of 


permanganate of potash, the strength being 
tested to secure the proper shade. As this 
is only a water-color, it should not be used 
except on new wood or on wood which is free 
from varnish or grease. Grease and varnish, 
however, can always be removed from old 
floors or old wood with lye, well washed out, 
and then washed over with vinegar. After 
a stain has been applied, the floor to be put 
in perfect condition should receive one or 
more coats of filler, depending on how much 
the grain has been raised. After being 
rubbed with sand-paper it may be waxed or 
finished only with shellac. The of 
Vor. XXXTV.—24 


worst 





AND GREEN ARMURE DRAPERIES. 


floors can be successfully treated if these di- 
rections are followed. They were given me 
by an officer of our regular army, who follows 
them whenever he moves into new quwarters. 

Any painter or carpenter will give you a 
walnut stain. This can be applied with a 
brush. A coat of shellac over the stain gives 
a good polish, and makes a floor presentable 
with little or no trouble. It can be kept 
shining after it has been washed, by being 
rubbed with a coarse flannel dampened with 
a mere suggestion of oil. | 

In the treatment of the bed-room walls, the 
size of the room must be considered, the 
amount of light admitted, the position of the 
bed, and last but by no means least, the own- 
éf’s predilections for particular colors. 
These predilections should always be respect- 
ed, although a woman having one for red 
should use it but sparingly in her bed-room. 
She is advised never to have red walls. Red 
flowers on a white ground may be introduced, 
but the red must be broken and scattered. 
She can again use it in her draperies if she 
does so with discretion, and now and then a 
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strong note of red in a chair 
or a bedspread may be per- 
mitted, but ordinarily red 
lacks the freshness and cool- 
which a -bed-room 
should suggest. 

There are an endless num- 
ber of pretty and cheap pa- 
pers to be found; those show- 
ing large flowers, however, 
are not to be thought of in 
small rooms. Paint in many 
instances is better than any 
paper, and if you know 
enough about mixing colors 
to direct the ordinary paint- 
er, or if you are sure of your 
man’s appreciation of tones, 
painted walls, which can be 
wiped down at intervals, are 
strongly urged; for, unlike 
a house, an apartment is apt 
to have had a succession of 
tenants before you moved in, 
to say nothing of those di- 
vided from you by a flight of 
stairs. In the arrangement 
of your pictures you can fol- 
low certain architectural 
laws, and so give your walls 
a decorated look. Your 
hangings, will enable 


hess 


too, 


you to give to each room a THE 
character of its own. Sup- 

pose, for instance, that you paint your 
wood- work white and your walls a deli- 


cate rose tint, using a pretty chintz, show- 
ing roses on a white ground, both at the win- 
dows and on the bed. Your room would as- 
sume a certain quality at once. Enamelled 
white furniture or mahogany, or even a home- 
made chintz dressing-table and cushioned 
chairs, would help to give it a more individual 
air. The feeling of the room, again, might be 
altogether changed by the substitution of a 
soft, warm yellow for the rose, by those who 
love yellow better. The bed could then be 
covered with white, and the hangings at the 
windows be made of a soft yellow trimmed 
with ruffles of white lace. Blue or green 
might be used on the walls—yellows always, 
by-the-way—when the wood-work, like that 
seen in most apartments, is oak, which the 
landlord will not permit you to paint. Still 
greater variety might be added by using blue, 
apple-green, or rose draperies with the differ- 
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LOUNGE SHOULD BE PLACED NEAR THE WINDOW. 


ent walls. These draperies, it goes without 
saying, should never be of wool nor any 
heavy stuff. You must have things that 
wash, unless all your appointments are so 
sumptuous that they entitle you to the use 
of silks or embroidered hangings; but even 
then your good taste might be questioned. 
It would certainly be in any small apart- 
ment. 

Some of the seven-cent flowered muslins 
are most charming when ruffled for curtains 
and covers, or when trimmed with a white 
cotton ball fringe. With ordinary denim and 
dotted muslin, or even with cheese-cloth, any 
bed-room may be made charming. There are 
many chintzes that cost only fifteen or six- 
teen cents a yard. The printed Indian cot- 
tons are interesting, and the crétonnes, ar- 
mures, scrims, cottun damasks, and taffetas 
all lend themselves with delightful results to 
the decoration of bed-rooms. There is an 
infinite variety from which to make a selec- 
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FLOWERED CRETONNE 


tion, but it is never to be forgotten that how- 
ever pretty the paper, a large flower has no 
place in a small room. Figured and flower- 
ed curtains also have no place in one hung 
with flowered or figured paper. Heavy cur- 
tains ought not to be lighter in tones than the 
walls. With an occasional portiére the case 
alters, and again with certain Venetian silks 
taking up some one tone in the room. 

Burlaps makes an excellent wall covering 
for small rooms, especially when a wall is 
likely to be rubbed by any one making the 
bed. It can be wiped off with ammonia and 
water and pieture nails can be driven into 
it and pulled out without leaving a mark. 
One of the rooms shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations has a green burlaps on the 
wall, the wood and ceiling being white. The 
candlesticks on the bureau are of green Dutch 
pottery. The bed has a valance and cover 
of green armure costing thirty-five cents a 


yard, and trimmed with a narrow yellow 
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OLD MAHOGANY BED. 


gimp shot with green, and costing ten cents 
a yard. In the middle of the spread, just 
below the pillow, the owner’s monogram has 
been worked in with the yellow gimp. This 
monogram is repeated in the right-hand 
upper corner of the curtain. Coats of arms 
might have been substituted. A white bed in 
so small a room and necessarily pushed close 
to the wall would have presented too violent 
a contrast to the green burlaps. A light wall- 
paper, altering the conditions, would have 
necessitated an alteration in the treatment 
followed. These monograms, by - the - way, 
must be enlarged with some skill. They 
must be drawn on a piece of paper, and the 
monogram pierced with a succession of pin- 
pricks. This paper is then placed on the 
spread and a white powder sprinkled over it. 
When the paper is removed, the monogram 
outlined in powder appears. Chinese white 
or even a piece of common chalk can then be 
used to fix the outline of the letters. 
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To be properly appointed, the beds shown 
in the illustrations should have bolsters, not 
pillows, under the cover. A difficult prob- 
lem is touched upon here. In houses having 
ample closet room pillows can be concealed 
by day, and bolsters, made of hair or paste- 
board or papier - maché, can be brought out. 
But closet room sufficient for the hiding of 
pillows all day is never found except in 
apartments that rent for seven and eight 
thousand dollars a year—apartments that to 
all intents and purposes are only houses 
grouped for convenience under one general 
roof. In ordinary apartments, then, the pil- 
lows must be left under the cover unless one 
has a papier-maché bolster made, to open and 
shut with hinges and springs, into which the 
pillows can be put every morning. 

The “ four-poster” shown in the illustra- 
tion has been hung with a flowered crétonne, 
low in tone to harmonize with the walls, 
the mahogany furniture, and wood - work. 
This room overlooks a square, and is large 
enough to hold both a dressing and a night 
table with its candle at the head of the bed. 
The seat in front of the dressing-table, it will 
be noticed, has no back. Opposite this dress- 
ing-table the bureau and wash-stand are 
placed, while between them, with its head 
toward the windows and coming out from 
the wall, stands the lounge. 

Special attention should also be called 
to this arrangement, since, curiously enough, 
the disposition of the bed-room lounge often 
presents itself as a perplexing problem to 
householders, who imagine that it must go 
flat against the wall, or at the foot of the bed, 
or else go out of the room! The disposition 
of such a lounge, however, intended as it is 
for the owner’s exclusive use, for her after- 
noon naps, or whatever quiet she takes with 
a book or a needle, is to be studied from her 
point of view, not from that of the visitor, 
who, entering a parlor, must look about for 
a welcoming seat. The presence of this 
lounge is imperative in all bed-rooms, and it 
is only when a room is too small to admit it 
that its absence is to be excused. It should 
have on it always a pillow or two, and a soft 
silk blanket neatly folded, for placing over 
the feet. 

Bureau and table covers should be so made 
that they can be sent to the wash once a week. 
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This cannot be done when muslins with 
dainty laces and ribbons are used.  Rib- 
bons, for all the daintiness which they sug- 
gest, belong only to the bedrooms of the rich, 
who can afford to throw them away the mo- 
ment that they have lost their freshness. 
Tempting, therefore, as they are, they should 
be avoided by the woman of moderate means. 
Much better and more enduring effects may 
be attained by the use of drawn linen-work 
covers, which are made to fit the tables. A 
fine bird’s-eye makes a pretty cover, trimmed 
with narrow fluted ruffie of white cambric or 
wash lace. A fine white linen, embroidered 
with the owner’s monogram, and trimmed 
with white lace, or finished with a hem-stitch, 
always suggests the careful and fastidious 
housekeeper. Dutch, Hungarian, and Ger- 
man embroideries are good. Dotted muslin 
covers trimmed with wash lace are very dain- 
ty for tables and bureaus. An enamelled bed 
trimmed with dotted muslin and lace to 
match in a room with a flowered paper is very 
lovely. The valance and the spread are both 
made over a color, the pillows sometimes hav- 
ing separate covers, also of the dotted mus- 
lin, and sometimes merely being hidden under 
the cover. The bedspread, by-the-way, should 
be cut at the two lower corners, so as to be 
pulled straight around the posts. 

It is almost impossible, when discussing the 
appointments of bed-rooms in apartments, to 
insist upon the presence of certain articles 
as essential. Questions of space alter al- 
most every condition. The bed we know to 
be essential, and no consideration should in- 
duce any one to use a folding-bed. In a flat, 
as has been said so often, the effort should 
be supreme to keep as far as possible to the 
traditions of a house, avoiding makeshifts, 
and preserving the dignities in whatever you 
do. The bureau, dressing-table, night table, 
and reading-table, the wash-stand, wardrobe, 
couch, and chairs, should all be present, but 
the eternal compromise has to go on. You 
must content yourself at times with only a 
bureau and a mirror, and no dressing-table. 
You cannot always have a couch, but you can 
always, by pretty hangings, candles, pictures, 
and flowers, surround yourself with appoint- 
ments so pretty and appropriate that even 
dwellers in houses may want to take from 
you an occasional hint. 
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OMETIMES it becomes necessary to 
S give a really elaborate dinner party, per- 

haps to some person of distinction who 
comes to us as a comparative stranger; in this 
ease a dinner both gains and loses; the air 
of dignity—possibly of formality—makes the 
occasion more impressive, while the air of 
good-fellowship usually to be sought is some- 
what subdued, if not altogether lost. 

For such a dinner the decoration and menu 
should be distinctly conventional, following 
well-established customs. The table, a round 
one, if possible, should have a heavy damask 
or linen and lace cloth 
and a centre-piece of 


CAROLINE 


handsome lace. If 
there is a chandelier 
ever the table the 


lights should be turn- 
ed low, as well as the 


side lights on the 
walls. In the centre of 
the table should be 


either a plateau of sil- 
ver and glass, such as 
were used many years 
ago, and are again in 
fashion, or else a 
round mirror, one of 
those which are used 
under rose-bowls. Ris- 
ing from this may be your candelabrum with 
four or five shaded candles, and around it the 
flowers may be arranged. An easy way to 
get a pretty effect is to stand a number of 
tall, slender glass vases in a circle on the 
mirror, and then fill them with asparagus 
fern and flowers, so as to conceal both the 
base of the candelabrum and the vases. 
Around this centre-piece may be four or six 
single candles, shaded like those in the centre, 
placed at regular intervals, and if the table 
is a large one you may have more of the same 
slender vases as those in the middle filled 
with flowers, alternating with them, but only 
if this can be done without crowding. 
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Your small silver and cut-glass dishes hold- 
ing bonbons, olives, salted nuts, and candied 
fruits may “be in a sort of irregular circle 
around the candles and vases, not too near the 
plates. 

The’ place plates will have a napkin folded 
over a dinner roll, and at the right the usual 
three knives, soup-spoon, and oyster-fork, and 
three forks at the left. For a formal dinner 
the card should be plain; one a little larger 
than a calling-card, with a gilt edge and the 
hostess’s monogram is in the best taste. 

The color of the candle shades and flowers 
will depend somewhat 
on the season. In win- 
ter pink is most used, 
as it is at once warm 
and delicate; pink 
chrysanthemums are 
not seen so commonly 
as pink roses or car- 
nations, and are, 
therefore, desirable; 
but, after all, every- 
thing depends on the 
arrangement rather 
than on the flowers 
used, and the import- 
ant thing is to have 
them graceful and 
decorative. In early 
spring lilacs make a beautiful table, either the 
lavender and white ones mixed, or the white 
ones alone. With the latter the table may 
be all in white and silver, with cut-glass, sil- 
ver, and white candle shades, and a number 
of silver dishes. 

MENU 
Caviare sandwiches. Olives. Celery. 
Oysters on the half-shell. 
Cream of asparagus soup. 
Whitebait. Brown bread and butter. 
Sweetbread croquettes and pease. 
Filet of beef. 

Shaddock sherbet. 
with currant jelly. 
Fancy ices. Cakes. 

Coffee. 


Radishes. 


Lettuce, 


Quail 
Fruit. 
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The cost of a dinner like this for ten per- 
sons will be, including the flowers, from 
fifteen to twenty dollars, according to the lo- 
cality in which it is given. Flowers, fish, and 
fancy ices are twice as expensive in the coun- 





TABLE DECORATION OF CARNATIONS. 


try as in the city, while meats are cheaper. 
In the West, too, game is much less than in 
the East, as well as fruit and vegetables, but 
with ordinary economy it should not exceed 
the lower estimate. 

The first course suggested is not essential, 
but if you care to have it, spread very thin 
slices of bread and butter with the tinned 
Russian caviare, and cut into small triangles 
or other fancy shapes, and pass with little 
dishes of olives, radishes, and celery hearts. 

The soup is a simple one; the asparagus is 
cooked till tender; the tips being laid aside, 
the rest is put through a sieve, and then add- 
ed to milk, thickened, seasoned, and strain- 
ed; the tips are added just before serving. 
A little whipped cream is an improvement to 
this soup. 

Whitebait are in season in December and 
January; they are cooked by dredging the 
tiny fish with flour and plunging them into 
hot fat for a moment; then they are drained, 
salted, and served on rounds of lace paper 
with a piece of lemon; brown bread and but- 
ter cut into strips is passed with them. 

The entrée suggested is one that is sure to 
be acceptable; the sweetbreads may be mould- 
ed into the ordinary oblong or pyramidal 
shape or into a cutlet, with a bit of parsley 
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stem inserted at one end. A spoonful of 
French pease is placed by the side of each. 
Filet of beef is the meat seen most fre- 
quently at formal dinners. It is decidedly ex- 
pensive—about forty cents a pound. How- 
ever, there is no waste to it, and five pounds 
will be ample for ten persons. It is larded at 
the butcher’s; after it is cooked it is to be 
laid on a long, narrow platter—a fish-platter 
will do perfectly—and sliced; then a mush- 
room sauce is poured over it and small piles 
of vegetables arranged about it; at either end 
are to be potatoes, cut into balls; down the 
sides are young carrots in small cubes, string- 
beans, French beans, and bits of turnip. All 
these vegetables come canned in glass on pur- 
pose for this use, and it is convenient at such 
a time to buy rather than prepare them. 
The shaddock, or grape-fruit, sherbet is new 
and delicious. It is made by carefully scoop- 
ing the pulp from the fruit and separating 
it into small pieces. A large pint of sugar 
is boiled with a cup of water, a table-spoon- 
ful of gelatine dissolved and added, and 
when cold the fruit is mixed with the rest 
and frozen. It is to be served in small glass 
cups on plates with a coffee-spoon on each. 
Quails are in season up to January, and can 
be had from cold-storage warehouses at al- 
most any time. They are delicious stuffed 
with a mixture of bread crumbs and boiled 
Italian chestnuts. They are to come to the 
table on squares of toast which has been 
dipped in the gravy of the roasting-pan. Cur- 
rant jelly is passed with them, and French- 
dressed lettuce served either on the same plate 
or on a small one by the side of the one with 


the bird. 
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FORMAL DINNERS 


It is well to go to the caterer for the fancy 
cream to close an elaborate dinner. There are 
beautiful shapes to be had, in single forms 
or in a large piece. For a white dinner there 
are large lilies moulded with pistache leaves 
and stem, or for a pink dinner there are pink 
roses, also with foliage. An ice-cream bas- 
ket filled with moulded fruits of various 
kinds—apples, pears, and peaches—is always 
attractive, especially if it is passed on a tray 
covered with sprays of fern. A large basket 
made of strips of sponge-cake woven like a 
peach-basket and lying on its side, with a 
quantity of ice-cream peaches falling from it, 
is also pretty, and there are, of course, any 
number of other forms. The eakes served 
with the cream should be the small ones iced 
in colors purchased at the caterer’s or a good 
bakery. 

Fruit is not necessary at a dinner, but if it 
is served it should be the choicest to be had, 
and not a great quantity should be passed. 
Coffee should be offered in the drawing-room 
to the ladies and to the men wherever they 
smoke their after-dinner cigars. 

A somewhat simpler but: still sufficiently 
elaborate menu might be this: 





MENU 
Oysters on the half-shell. 
Cream of mushroom soup. 
Lobster cutlets, sauce tartare. 
Asparagus. 
Lamb, mint sauce. Potatoes. 
Ginger sherbet. 
Duck, currant jelly. Celery mayonnaise. 
Fancy ices. Cakes. Bonbons. 
Coffee. 


Pease. 


The soup is rather an expensive one, as 
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mushrooms are a dollar a pound in winter, 
but it is unusual and delicious. A pound of 
mushrooms are peeled, cut into bits, and stew- 
ed for two minutes in a table-spoonful of 
lemon juice and one of water with a little 
salt. Then they are put through a sieve and 
added to hot, thickened, and seasoned milk, 
and served at once. In the place of this soup 
a clear bouillon may be used quite as well 
unless you wish for something out of the or- 
dinary. 

The lobster cutlets suggested for the fish 
course are simply moulded into cutlet shape, 
and served with sauce tartare. If a regular 
fish course is preferred to this you might have 
shad or shad roe with potato balls and cu- 
cumbers. 

A leg of spring, or at least young, lamb 
is always suitable for a formal dinner, and 
mint sauce is its invariable accompaniment. 
The sherbet is made either by adding bits 
of preserved ginger with a little of the syrup 
to lemon ice, or by freezing bottled ginger ale 
to which sugar has been added and a dash 
of lemon juice. 

Duck may be had at all prices, from the 
canvas-back at several dollars a pair to the 
domestic fowl at sixteen cents a pound. In 
any case it should not be over-cooked, as it 
usually is; it should be served in rather thick 
slices with currant jelly, and celery with 
mayonnaise should be on a separate plate. 

The fancy ices with this dinner may be in 
the form of frozen pudding, such as Nes- 
selrode or plum-pudding, or a biscuit glacé. 
Any of these come moulded in large melon 
shapes, which may readily be sliced before 
they are passed. 
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430 you think it altogether fair 
that some girls are so pret- 
ty?” asked the Girl, rising 
from the:cushions in a way 
A that betokened her earnest- 
man ness. 

“T don’t know what we can do about it,” 
responded the Woman, whimsically. “ Pret- 
ty girls are like human flowers; they are the 
roses, the lilies, and the hollyhocks that make 
lovely the rows of cabbages and potatoes, 
which is to say, work-a-day men and women. 
[I confess that I have a great fondness for 
pretty girls.” 

“So have I, so have I! so has everybody, 
and that’s just where the unfairness comes 
in. You know the way is always smooth for 
a pretty girl, and she sails right along like 
a conquering hero. She never knows the dif- 
fieulty of winning things; they fall into her 
lap without effort. In school she has but to 
let sadness dim her beauty, and the teacher 
is at once concerned; or if she lifts a limpid 
eye liquid with a tear, poets write about her, 
and she gets what she wants. Now if I 
looked sad at school, the girls would all say 
[ was cross; and if I wept, I’d be such a 
sight that every one would fly my presence. 
So I say it isn’t fair. We ought all to be 
pretty, or none of us ought to be.” 

“Don’t you think you value 
highly ?” asked the Woman. 

“The way you ask that shows you 
agree with me,” said the Girl, 
“ You value it yourself.” 

“Of course I do—but what of cleverness 
and wit?” 

“ Now you know just as well as I do that 
there is no natural law which prevents a pret- 
ty girl having wit and cleverness too. And 
what her beauty does is to make every word 
that comes out of her mouth much more brill- 
iant than the same words would be if spoken 
by a girl without beauty. Oh, I’ve been 
and I find 
other. And 


beauty too 


half 


shrewdly. 


studying pretty girls a lot lately, 
thev’re 


just as clever as any 
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they’re a thousand times more appreciated. 
I didn’t use to care very much whether I 
was pretty or not, because I held to the popu- 
lar theory that girls who had beauty had no- 
thing else. But the theory is all exploded. 
They do have the other things. And it 
onghtn’t to be allowed.” 

“How can I console 
Woman. 

“T don’t want to be consoled: I merely 
want to rage. Most particularly I want to 
rage against men, the silly way in which they 
all fall flat before beauty. Why, they, if you 
please, fancy beauty is the only thing. If they 
want to be especially agreeable or worshipful 
to me, what do they say? Call me ‘ pretty’! 
And I’m such a goose that I like it, because 
1 know they consider that the very highest 
compliment.” 

“T wouldn’t fret; 
in time.” 

“That’s where you're mistaken. They’re 
never too old to prefer limpid eyes to squinty 
ones, regardless of what lies back of them.” 

“Don’t be cynical; please don’t; that spoils 
more things than beauty.” 

“Last night I mentioned to two young men 
who were dining with us that my cousin Kate 
was coming to visit me. You know what a 
dear she is, so holy that you always see 
branches of Easter-lilies waving round her, 
and so bright that you see the sparks when- 
ever she speaks. Well, what do you think 
these wretched men said, like a_ trained 
chorus? ‘Is she pretty? Brutes! I tried 
to wither them by scornful silence, and they 
thought I hadn’t heard, so asked it again. 
Then TI showed them her picture, and they 
said not a single word. You know, she takes 
a horrid picture. But what do you suppose 
I think of those men, not to care for a spark- 
ling angel like Kate because they don’t con- 
sider her pretty ?” 

“You’re not fair. They don’t know any- 
thing about her—they don’t know her wit 
and goodness as you and I know it. Wait 


you?” laughed the 


they’ll get over that view 
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until they do; then they will admire her~as 
much as you could wish. Men haven’t much 
imagination; how do they know that a plain 
girl is attractive? And they are not always. 
You have discovered that all beautiful girls 
are not spoiled and stupid, You must add to 
that a companion discovery that all plain 
girls are not clever and winning. And so a 
man would rather meet a pretty girl than a 
plain one, for both may be dull or selfish, but 
in the case of the pretty one his eye at least 
is rewarded. Now that is not a very bitter 
reflection, is it?’ 

There was no answer, so the Woman con- 
tinued: 

“But I’m only speaking of the merest sur- 
face meetings, the little how-de-do that pref- 
aces acquaintance. After the first five min- 
utes a man prefers a girl who can talk and 
who can make him talk. Then the girl who 
has that invaluable quality called charm 
shows her great advantage oyer the one who 
has beauty. The girl with beauty is the one 
toward whom a man instinctively drifts, but 
the girl with charm is the one whom he never 
voluntarily leaves.” 

“ There’s a big difference in that distinc- 
tion, isn’t there?’ commented the Girl, a lit- 
tle calmer. “It makes me think of that de- 
licious saying, ‘ Keep a man on his knees, for 
when he gets up he walks away.’ ” 

“ Well,” hesitated the Woman, with a little 
laugh, “that’s remotely related to the sub- 
ject in hand, but is a purely individual mat- 
ter, and we won’t discuss it. However, if 
you care about keeping men in a position of 
adoration, charm will hold them.” 

“That’s interesting,” said the Girl. “I 
feel as though you were showing me a new 
path through the forest, when I thought there 
was only one, and that one closed to me. 
How can I get charm?” 

“Charm is a gift of the gods, and can’t 
be got in its genuine magnetic power. Put 
the question a little differently to make it 
easy for me. Ask, ‘ How can I be charming?” 
and I'll tell you. But it will sound a little 
like the admonitions of a moralizing aunt. 
In the first place, be unselfish and smilingly 


eager to do other ways than your own. Cul- 
tivate tact to its highest development. 


Sprinkle in all the sweet-tempered wit you 
ean, and, above all, be a bright talker and a 
sympathetic listener.” 

“T fancy you’re right about the listening,” 
ruminated the Girl. “It’s a talent all in 
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itself, one that most people neglect. I'd 
rather be with a sympathetic listener than 
with a good talker. There are so few people 
who really care what you say, that it’s a joy 
to find one who does. Yes, I think I’ll polish 
up my listening—responsive listening with 
a dash of sympathy in it—and see if that will 
offset a snub nose. Don’t you think other 
girls like you better if you are not too bea_ti- 
ful ?” 

The Woman thought a moment over this, 
and then said, slowly: “ No, not the right 
kind of girls. If a girl is a beauty and banks 
on that, she is jealous of others’ beauty; but 
if she is generous, and if she has no pro- 
nounced good looks, or is sensible enough not 
to overvalue them, then she adores a beauty.” 

“My theory has always been that men in- 
sist on beauty as the one indispensable thing, 
and that girls demand character,” said the 
Girl, earnestly. “1 fall an instant victim 
to beauty just like a silly man, but I very 
often avoid meeting a beauty just because I 
don’t want the disappointment of finding that 
she has not the character I love,” 

“Don’t you give men the credit of that 
way of thinking, too?” 

“No, I don’t. I'll be generous enough to 
say that they appreciate character where they 
see it—but they are so hopelessly stupid 
about seeing it unless it has a pretty face. 
If a man is positively stranded with a girl— 
if, for instance, he breaks a leg while attend- 
ing a house party, and has to. stay to get well, 
and there are no other girls about, he gradual- 
ly learns that she is an angel. But he never 
would have learned it while there were beau 
ties around to catch his eye. But let me pro- 
claim it loud and clear, that I’d never care 
for a man who had to be cornered to dis- 
cover how truly lovely I am.” 

“Here is the sum of the matter: Men 
are not quick-witted, as we are—profound, 
but not quick; therefore, they do not see be- 
yond a girl’s face for a long time. That 
makes them demand beauty. But after they 
really know a girl, the beauty of her features 
is not what they observe as much as their 
changing expressions.” 

“Then they’re not so very different from 
us,” ventured the Girl. 

“ Only slower.” 

“And more easily 
Girl. 

“That depends upon the game that’s being 
played.” 


fooled,” retorted the 
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little girl’s costume which was pub- 

lished recently in the regular pattern 
list. Many of our readers already possess 
the pattern, hence they will find a special 
interest in the following detailed directions 
for making and diversifying it. 


Ti subject of the present lesson is a 





CHILD'S HOUSE FROCK. 


The pattern is one that possesses a more 
or less permanent value in that it is suitable 
for making in many different materials, and 
itself may be varied in as many different 
ways. For example, the pattern may be 
made to serve for the shaping of an out-door 
coat by omitting the pleats, which would 
prove too bulky in thick cloaking. To ef- 
fect this change the pleats may be pinned up 
in the tissue-paper form, and the latter then 
may be used flat. By making a seam down 
the centre of the back and allowing extra 
turnings down the skirt for an inverted 
pleat, as in Fig. I. the upper part may be 
continued to full length by gradually slop- 
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ing the edges outwards from the waist down- 
ward. Also, if the joined skirt be preferred, 
and it is desirable to make it less full, cut a 
second paper pattern of the skirt alone. 
Slash up from the lower edge to the upper, 
but not quite through the latter, at equal 
distances apart, and fold the lower corners 
over one another, as illustrated in Fig. ILI. 
Press the seam well that joins the skirt to 
the upper part; after which notch the turn- 
ings where necessary, and after dampening 
the seam (this may be done by dipping the 
finger in water and running it down the open 
seam in advance of the iron), press it again. 





MODIFIED FORM OF BACK. 
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PLAN FOR JOINED SKIRT. 


Stitch a band of the cloth several times, and 
secure it over the seam in place of a belt, 
with mitred ends crossing at the centre of 
front. 
made plain instead of full by cutting it from 
the foundation form, and by cutting both 
sides according to the left pattern piece. 

These are only a few of many ways in 
which, by the employment of a little in- 
genuity, child’s pattern No. 344 may be used 
as a model for more than one garment, a 
point of advantage to the home dressmaker, 
and especially to those residing at a dis- 
tance. 

While equally desirable for any of the 
spring dress materials, with due regard to 
effect, wear, and economy of expenditure, I 
will choose for our lesson a pretty china- 
blue cashmere, trimmed with narrow velvet 
ribbon and stitching of the same color, but 
a shade darker, and stoles of thick guipure 
lace over satin ribbon to match the material 
for the skirt and jacket portion; cream-color 
China silk for the full front, sleeve puffs, 
and the small frill edging the revers and col- 
lar; and a cream China silk sash. The size 
used is for eight years old, and the pattern 
is most carefully notched and marked to 
facilitate its use, leaving small chance for 
any mistake in the cutting. 

The materials necessary for making are 
as follows: 214 yards of 45-inch cashmere; 
% yard of fine French canvas; 134 yards 
of 22 or 24 inch soft silk; 14% yards of 40- 
inch lining: 154 yards of guipure insertion; 





Again, the form of the front may be. 
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34 yard of ribbon the same 
width; 6 yards of narrow 
velvet ribbon; 2 handsome 
buttons; hooks and eyes; silk 
for stitching, etc. Compare 
the pattern with measure- 
ments of the child, in 
order to learn whether the 
dimensions are likely to cor- 
respond, before cutting out, 
taking care to make any al- 
teration necessary on all 
points of the pattern. 

To cut out: Place the 
parts of the pattern for the 
foundation on the lining, as 
illustrated by Diagram 1, on 
which you will see that both 
pieces for the front are laid 
on the lining together, al- 
though the left half is nar- 
rower than the right. If the lining is not 
full width, refold it, so that one selvage is 
even with the edge of the narrower piece, 














DIAGRAM NO. 1. 

























FINISHED COLLAR PORTIONS. 


otherwise nothing will be gained by refold- 
ing, as the small piece may be cut off from 
the front edge to reduce the width. The 
turnings for the seams are carefully notched 
at each end. Either notch the lining also, 
or draw pencil lines down each piece for the 
The latter is really a better plan 
than any other, as, if the pencil lines are 
made over a tracing, they are not only cor- 
rect as regards pairs, but they are there for 
reference until the garment is complete, and 
often are found to be of invaluable assist- 
anee in correcting a mistake or unevenness 
in stitching. 

Having cut the lining, proceed with the 
material, which open at full width, and fold 
over thirty-five and a half inches at one end, 
placing the selvages together, and lightly 
shaking, not smoothing, them exactly even 
and flat. Now place pieces I., I1., IIL, and 


seams. 


FOLD 
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IV. (as in Diagram 2) over the double por- 
tion of the cloth. The dotted line down piece 
No. I. indicates where the left half is cut. 
It is slightly narrower than the right side 
portion, as the skirt is joined to the left of 
the front in continuation of the upper 
part. Be careful in cutting the piece off the 
left side, as it is easy to make a mistake if 
you are cutting the material wrong side 
out. 

No. II. provides the outlines for upper 
sleeve; No. III. the side fronts, the notches 
on which show how to make the pleat down 
each side; and No. IV. gives the form of 
stoles. The insertion for. these portions 
must be three-quarters of an inch narrower 
than the pattern, to allow for turnings in the 
cashmere; the insertion may be lined with 
cream or blue ribbon, according to the pref- 
erence of the maker. But it is more satis- 
factory to use ribbon in either case, as it is 
stiff enough to obviate the necessity of inter- 
lining the stole, which would be otherwise 
necessary. Remove the small remnants, and 


jay the remaining pieces V., VI., and VII. 


for the back, collar, and revers, respectively, 
on the cloth, so that the straight edges (“to 
be put to a fold”) are on a straight thread, 
as illustrated; the easiest way is to fold over 
a piece at one side to permit cutting the back 
on the double, with a fold down the centre; 
then each of the other pieces similarly, but 
with care, or they will not come out of the 
quantity nicely. The collar necessarily must 
be cut in two separate pieces. 

Diagram 3 illustrates the silk for cutting 
the front folded down the centre, No. I.; 
the sleeve puffs, No. IT.; collar lining and 
waist-band, Nos. III. and IV., respectively. 
The remaining pieces are for the narrow 
frills and the gathered drapery of the collar. 
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DIAGRAM NO. 38. 
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DIAGRAM NO. 2, SHOWING 


Cut the former in strips two inches wide; 
double and gather. This will make a small 
three-quarter-inch-deep frill; and the collar 
drapery must be cut wider than the founda- 
tion to make a small heading in the same 
way. 

To make the garment: First stitch, press, 
and overcast the turnings of the skirt seams; 
baste up the hem, and gather the back upper 
edge from each notch to the centre seam; 
then lay the skirt aside until needed again 
when all else is finished, and proceed to make 
the upper part. 

First arrange the material for the back 
in two pleats each side of and folding towards 
the centre. Baste the material to the lin- 





ELVA 


ADVANTAGEOUS PLAN FOR PLACING PATTERN ON MATERIAL. 


ing around the edges, tightening the former 
a little to prevent it from wrinkling when 
finished; stitch up the sleeve linings and 
press open the turnings of the seams, which 
should be to the outside. Next gather the 
silk for the front along the lower edge, and 
four times at the neck to make three small 
puffs. Arrange this on the foundation, hav- 
ing previously run a basting-thread down 
the right side of the centre to correspond 
with the left edge, and place the centre of 
silk to that of foundation. Baste the right 
silk edge down, then the left one just over 
the lining edge, the turning of which will 
form a stay under the fastenings. 

Next gather a strip of silk for the collar 
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drapery, turning over an edge, and gather- 
ing the top row through the double silk. 
Draw it up to size, secure it to the edge of 
neck of the front, notching the lining at the 
right end of the gathering, so that it may 
be joined with the cashmere to the revers-col- 
lar. Make the silk collar all neat by hem- 
ming the plain piece of silk in. Fasten it 
at the back with hooks and eyes, and work 
two or three loops just above the lower edge 
(to hook over the edge of the jacket). 

Now arrange the pleat in the material of 
each side-front, folding it afterward towards 
the armhole; baste material and lining to- 
gether, and place the shoulder and under- 
arm seams together; which stitch. Press and 
neatly overcast the turnings. This done, 
proceed with the collar and revers. Line the 
upper surface of material with French can- 
vas. Baste the turning over and the frill on 
at the same time. Neatly hem the edge of 
under surface of material just under that 
of the outside edges of collar and revers 
where the frill is basted on. Now put in 
several rows of stitching. Place the corner 
of the revers over that of the collar when the 
latter is stitched, and carry the revers stitch- 
ing through both where they overlap. Or 
the revers may be finished off separately and 
secured together invisibly. 

Place the collar-revers and cloth edge to 
edge, turn under the amount allowed for, 
and secure the right-side edge to the founda- 
tion through that of the silk vest. Sew 
hooks down the inside of the left edge, and 
finish all neatly by hemming the lining over 
the turnings and stems of the hooks; sew 
two or three hooks on under the edge at back 
of neck to correspond with the eyes sewed on 
the silk collar, and finish it neatly in the 
same way. Work loops for eyes on the left- 
side edge, leaving the margin outside them, 
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and be careful they are exactly opposite the 
hooks. Now join the skirt to the bodice, 
stitching, pressing the seams open, and bind- 
ing the edges with ribbon. Open the seam at 
left of front slightly, and hook if neces- 
sary. 

Try it on at this stage if possible, to test 
the length, and then finish off the lower edge, 
adding the three rows of velvet ribbon. 

To make the stoles: Run or stitch the ma- 
terial with the edges turned in, to the_rib- 
bon, and run the insertion on the top, easing 
it to fit the slight angle. Place them in posi- 
tion, and secure them from the inside of the 
garment or under materials, leaving a space 
for the sash to pass through; sew a button 
on each side through the pleat, as illustrated, 
and the garment is complete save for the 
sleeves, which may now be made., 

The linings already have been stitched, 
so stitch the seams of each upper sleeve and 
puff, pressing the turnings open in each case. 
Gather the upper and lower edges of the 
puffs, and place the former on to the founda- 
tion sleeves, as indicated in the pattern by 
perforation, securing and finishing them neat- 
ly. Run the lower gathered edge to the 
wrist of lining, so as to be able to draw the 
last-mentioned thread up to size. Put on 
the wristband by running it to the gathered 
edge on the right side, turning it over and 
hemming it on the inside. Finish the lower 
edge of the upper sleeve, and trim it with 
narrow velvet ribbon. Place it in position, 
and then secure the inner seam to that of 
the lining in several places to prevent it 
from slipping up. Gather the top edges of 
the sleeve between the two notches, and place 
the seam to the notch in the front of the arm- 
hole, as directed on the pattern. Stitch up 
the seam, and neatly overcast the edges to- 
gether. 
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1901 SHIRT-WAIST 


HE design for the new 1901 shirt-waist 
T herewith illustrated is the first model 
garment, devised strictly for wash 
goods, to be published in the Harper’s Bazar 
cut paper pattern list during the present year. 
It is suitable for making in any of the popu- 
lar shirtings, including Madras, batiste, linen, 
pereale, or the revived mercerized goods. The 
pattern form consists of one-half of front, one 
vertical band for same, one-half of back, 
marked to show position for tucks, one-half 
neck-band, one single-piece sleeve, and one 
band for same, also small front waist-band. 
The front of the pattern is cut away in the 
centre below the waist, where the fulness is 
to be carried into the small shaped front 
waist-band. The latter is to be made double. 
The new pattern presents no difficulties to 
the home dressmaker. The lower edge should 


be finished with a quarter-inch hem, except 
where the small belt is adjusted, and the 
waist-line at the back may be stayed with a 
tape or a narrow bias strip of self material. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the 
finishing of the inside seams of shirt-waists. 
Sometimes a single stitching is given, and 
the edges are whipped or notched. Again, 
the seam is stitched first on the right and 
afterward on the wrong side, making a 
machine “ felling.” This idea is carried out 
even in the armhole seams, but the amateur 
seamstress will find it a simpler matter to 
bind these. 

In fitting the sleeves into position, be sure 
carefully to match the notches that will be 
found on pattern, and gather exactly between 
the same signs at wrist and at shoulder. 

Where heavy shirtings such as percales 
or linens are employed, the front band may 
be made up unlined, but with softer and more 
pliant materials an interlining of cambric or 
thin muslin may be advisable, to give body 
sufficient for the working of button-holes. 
The left side of the front may be finished 
with a simple half-inch hem. 

The severely simple shirt-waist effect best 
may be preserved by a single line of plain 
machine - stitching 
down the sides of the 
front band; but the 
design will lend it- 
self to elaboration 
in the way of hem- 
stitching or cross- 
stitching. The latter 
form of ornamenta- 
tion is appearing 
quite generally upon 
the new linen and 
mercerized _ bodices, 
which are generally 
of a solid color. 

To make this gar- 
ment of material 36 
inches wide for a 
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person of medium size, will require 244 yards; 
of material 27 to 30 inches wide, 234 to 3 
yards will be required. Owing to the ad- 
vance orders for the new 1901 shirt-waist pat- 
tern already received, intending purchasers 
are advised to order 
promptly on this spe- 
cial pattern, and care- 
fully to furnish with 
original order the size 
of pattern desired. 
Five sizes are avail- 
able to purchasers, 
viz., 32, 34, 36, 38, 
and 40 inches bust 
measure. They are 
sold at the uniform 
price, 25 cents each. 
HE handkerchief 
frock is becoming 
as essential a feature 
of the little girl’s sum- 
mer wardrobe as is the 
shirt-waist in that of 
her elder sister. The garment published in 
paper pattern form simultaneously with this 
issue of Harper’s Bazar is the second frock 
ef this character to be ineluded in the cut 
paper pattern .ist of this publication. The 
first, No. 260,is a garment with gathered waist 
and skirt, and having short, full puff sleeves. 

Pattern No. 362 is made with low, shaped 
belt, pleated skirt and waist. There are three 
box-pleats in back and in front of bodice 
that lie flat at the neck, but are gathered 
slightly at the waist-line. The positions for 
folding the pleats of the bodice and of the 
skirt are notched and stamped on the pattern. 
The neck is finished with six handkerchief 
points, three on each side; the sleeve band 
with three shallower points. 

The pattern consists of one-half of skirt, 
one-half of straight foundation bodice, one- 
half of front and one-half of back of waist, 
one-half of curved deep belt, three “ hand- 
kerchief” points for neck, one point for 
sleeve, to be used as model for all the sleeve 
points, and one single-piece sleeve. 

The handkerchief points may be made of 
the same material as the gown, and finished 
with narrow beading and edging; or white 
cambric or lawn may be used with pretty re- 
sults in combination with pale blue, pink, or 
green gingham. The model is an excellent 
one for veiling, bengaline, or cashmere, com- 
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bined with handkerchief points elaborated 
with lace motifs, or narrow ribbon garnitures, 
but the daintiest effects will be obtained in 
employing for light wash fabrics. 

To facilitate the laundering of the hand- 
kerchief frock the outer dress may be made 
separate from the lining waist, to which it 
may be attached at neck, shoulders, and waist 
only by light basting." Or, a lining may be 
dispensed with altogether where the fabric 
chosen is closely woven; suéh as fine gingham, 
Madras, or cotton cheviot. The garment is 
made to fasten in centre of back. 

The skirt pattern allows for a three-inch 
hem on all sizes. Be sure to cut the material 
on the straight thread where so directed on 
the pattern. Of French or Scotch gingham 
27 to 30 inches wide, 41% to 5 yards will be 
required to make this little frock for a small 
girl of eight to ten years. 

Pattern No. 362 may be obtained in four 
sizes for little girls, viz., suitable for 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 years, and may be purchased at the 
uniform price, 35 cents. 
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PER E had a rather 
\ '/ hard time 
finding our 
Paris apart- 
ment. This, 
too, in spite 
of our Italian 
experiences, 
which had 
taught us that 
one might as 
well expect to 
find so-called 
modern con- 
veniences in 
the average 
Continental 
flat - house as 
in the wig- 
wams of the 
wild West. Bath-rooms, open plumbing, set 
tubs, hot-water supply, elevators, are about 
as plentiful in the one as in the other. The 
Paris landlord is as conservative as the most 
hardened Britisher, and finding that he can 
rent his apartments at a high profit as they 
stand, wisely refrains from throwing away 
money on luxuries that might not mean a 
proportionate increase in his returns. 

As I say, we knew all this, and set forth 
on our search prepared to accept long flights 
of stairs, to tub—if at all—in a portable tin 
bath, to heat every drop of water used in 
cooking and in washing, and to undergo the 
other minor deprivations to which the so- 
journer across the seas, among the luxuries 
of an effete civilization, must accustom her- 
self. We did not expect, either, to set up 
our domestic gods in the shadow of the Are 
de Triomphe or on the edge of the Bois or 
in any similar quarter reserved for Amer- 
icans and plutocrats. We did look, foolishly 
enough, in the vicinity of the Pare Monceaux 
and in the streets radiating from the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes. Finally, shocked into re- 
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treat by the prices demanded, we fled across 
the river and took up our quest in the Latin 
Quarter. There rents were less alarming, but 
we found fresh tribulations. Sunshine, 
which is as desirable in Paris as in Italy 
during the winter months, was hard to find, 
and where its rays fell they illumined either 
unfurnished apartments or else those sup- 
plied with meubles, indeed, but at a price 
prohibitory—to us. 

At last, after we had climbed up stairs 
until we had lamed our knees and backs, and 
trailed down them again until we had worn 
out our skirt-braids and our tempers, we 
stumbled upon an apartment that had pos- 
sibilities. Barring the trifling drawbacks 
that it contained not a stick of furniture, and 
that the kitchen was as dark as a pocket ex- 
cept at mid-day, it came nearer filling our de- 
sires than anything else we had seen.’ It was 
situated on one of the longest and least al- 
luring streets of Paris, but our apartment did 
not have a street side. To get into it one 
passed under a frowning arch that looked as 
though it should have a drawbridge, port- 
cullis, and mailed warder attachment, crossed 
a little court, entered a low doorway at one 
side, and groped one’s way up a gloomy flight 
of stairs to the second floor. But once inside 
the apartment, one was bathed in a flood of 
sunshine which poured in across a beautiful 
old walled garden that lay below. It looked 
like a garden out of a fairy-book. There were 
hedges and grass-plots, and oleanders still in 
bloom. A grape-vine was trained against one 
wall; there were a couple of old stone benches, 
the remains of a mouldering summer-house, 
and— actually — a sun- dial. That sun - dial 
settled it. We hung out of the window and 
quoted Austin Dobson, and rapturously sniff- 
ed the odor of the box hedges. . What did it 
matter that the apartment was unfurnished ? 
Were there not places in Paris where one 
could get everything one needed in that line, 
from four-post beds to nut-picks, at so much 
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a month? Was it not worth while to take a 
little trouble for the sake of having an out- 
look like.that? Moreover, there was the en- 
tire garden of the Luxembourg at our very 
doors to’ serve as a play-ground for the small 
fry of the family—who were as omnipresent 
in our caleulations as were the little boys 
and their rubber boots in the Peterkin do- 
mestic gatherings. 

So we took the apartment. It was not 
large, but then neither was the price—for 
Paris. There were two decent-sized sleep- 
ing-rooms, one small chamber, and a large 
room, which had to serve for both salon and 
salle 4 manger. There was also a small dark 
anteroom or entrance hall. It could not be 
denied that the kitchen was gloomy, but it 
was not to be ruled by an American servant. 
The ceilings of the rooms were low, so that 
they would be easily heated; the floors were 
parquetry a little the worse for wear, and the 
wall-papers were faded into inoffensiveness. 

It is unnecessary to go into the harrowing 
details of our attempts at furnishing. The 
landlord was fortunate in having induced us 
to sign the lease before we saw the furnisher. 
Several illusions were worn threadbare by 
the time the apartment was habitable. No 
greater proof could be given of the durabil- 
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ity of early impressions than ‘the fact that up 
to that period we still held,a lurking belief 
that most things are cheaper in Paris than in 
New York. That faith went to wreck in the 
breakers when we made inquiries as to the 
prices we must pay for enough beds and ta- 
bles, stools and candlesticks to make our new 
quarters fit to live m. Another good delu- 
sion which went wrong was that French taste 
is always impeccable’ in the matter of house 
decoration, and that even their smallest do- 
mestic objects are artistic. The collection 
of holy horrors—only American slang is ade- 
quate to describe them—from which we were 
invited to choose our plenishing would have 
done credit to an Italian upholsterer—and 
deeper than that no fancy can sink. 

We lowered our ideals and raised our finan- 
cial estimates considerably before we con- 
cluded the task of selection. In imagina- 
tion we had seen a picture of our living-room 
that was a sort of composite photograph of a 
Watteau, rococo, Louis Quinze, and Second 
Empire ensemble. It was to be all that there 


was of most quaint and picturesque—as we 
could make it, of course, when we chose our 
own furniture—and was to be inexpensive. 
The result was at least neat and tolerably 
but banal and commonplace. 


comfortable, 





IT LOOKED LIKE A GARDEN OUT OF A FAIRY-BOOK. 
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Still, the view of the garden was always 
there, and with that the room could not es- 
cape being attractive. We had refused to 
take the gaudy, high-priced rugs the furni- 
ture man insisted were “ trés- chic,” prefer- 
ring bare floors and better-filled purses. But 
we made sundry excursions to that Paradise 
of the expert bargain-hunter, the Marché du 
Temple, and found one or two small rugs 
there at ridiculously low prices. We bought 
there also some stunning old Indian shawls 
to serve as portiéres, and a couch-cover, and 
a few pieces of antique brocade for mantel 
and table draperies. These, after they had 
been submitted to the process of nettoyage a 
sec—one of the things that are cheap in Paris 
—we proudly put in place. Also we found 
odd and cheap Breton ware at a shop near 
the Temple and at another on the Boulevard 
St.-Michel, and thought some pieces of it well 
worth place as ornaments. There was solid 
comfort, too, in the thought that we paid but 
one hundred franes (twenty dollars) a month 
for our apartment, and only about the same 
amount for furniture. 

While we had had trials and tribulations 
many in finding and furnishing our home, we 
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thanked whatever gods there be from a full 
heart, fervently, for the amends they made us 
in sending us Mathilde as our bonne a tout 
faire, or maid - of -all- work. Mathilde, the 
stout and slouchy, the never tidy and always 
good-natured, the ever-willing and peren- 
nially tardy, who was never seen except with 
her sleeves rolled up to her elbows, who wore 
bright pink waists so perpetually that when 
she broke ‘out one day in a figured chintz 
blouse we took her for a stranger; who never 
appeared in a dainty apron and éap like 
French maids in the story-books, but waited 
at table in a blue apron full of holes; but 
was so accommodating, so merry and kindly, 
and withal such a good cook, that we would 
have borne many worse qualities than she pos- 
sessed without feeling inclined to give her up. 
Once the storm and stress of getting to 
rights concluded, we settled into a domestic 
routine as readily as we had done in other 
places. The manner of life was more like 
that of Florence than even of Switzerland. 
Mathilde, who slept in a funny little cubby 
up under the roof, put in an appearance 
early enough in the morning to give us our 
hot water by half after seven and our break- 
fast by about eight. The kitchen was more 
modern in its appointments than those we 
had known in Italy. There was actually a 
range wherein one could bake—although, as 
a matter of course, all our bread came from 
the baker’s. Moreover, there was a small gas- 
stove upon which one could boil a kettle, 
though as gas cost fifty centimes a metre, 
which made it equal to some fabulous sum 
for a thousand feet, we used the gas-stove 
in moderation. The same scale of prices ap- 
plied to other lighting, and with kerosene at 
fifty centimes a litre—which means about 
twelve cents a quart—we felt obliged to rely 
for ordinary illumination chiefly upon can- 
dles, which cost only three cents each. 
Mathilde could never become accustomed 
to our not taking our coffee in bed, or at least 
in our bed-rooms. She had once lived in a 
pension, and there no one ever thought of 
breakfasting with any one else. But she 
complied cheerfully with this demand of our 
eccentricity, and we breakfasted en famille, 
supplementing the inevitable coffee, rolls, and 
fresh butter with honey or jam. These were 
dear in Paris, as in Italy, the tax bringing 
the confitures to a franc or a frane and a half 
(twenty or thirty cents) for a small jar. 
Even without this luxury, breakfast was 
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BEFORE THE FIRE WITH 
a rather expensive meal. The coffee cost 
three francs (sixty cents) a pound, and al- 
though we bought it in the berry and ground 
it at home, it came high. Mathilde insisted 
upon supplementing it with a little chicory, 
against which we at first protested vigorous- 
ly. But she assured us so earnestly that it 
was “very healthful,” and that “ without it 
the coffee would be only water,” that we con- 
sented to try it, and found it so far from un- 
pleasant that we concluded to yield to this 
form of French economy. The morning cof- 
fee was always more than half milk, and this 
was the case too with the chocolate, which 
was the children’s beverage. The best qual- 
ity of chocolate cost one frane seventy (thirty- 
four cents) a pound, but it was not long be- 
fore we learned that we could buy what was 
known as “débris du chocolat,” or broken 
chocolate, which was just as good as that 
which came in more symmetrical shape, and 
cost only two francs eighty centimes, or fifty 
cents, a kilo—two English pounds. The one 
member of the family who drank tea for 
breakfast rather triumphed over the others, 
because good tea could be purchased for from 
four to five frances a pound. 

We found it was not so inevitable in 
France as in Italy that the servant should 
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TEA—IT WAS ALMOST LIKE HOME. 


do the marketing. In fact, while the grande 
dame might send her major-domo tu do the 
purchasing for the household, the thrifty 
French housewife of the middle class usually 
went to market herself, and saved thereby 
the commission that her maid would other- 
wise surely make. There is less danger of 
being cheated by ‘the French than by the 
Italian marketmén, because the price of ev- 
erything is clearly marked; and although 
once in a while there may be a concession 
made if a large quantity of anything is pur- 
chased, there is none of the beating down 
commonly practised that is taken for granted 
farther south. Everything in the line of pro- 
visions is dear in Paris, partly on account of 
the octroi, or city tax, all food must pay be- 
fore it can enter the city limits. Meat was 
very dear. For beefsteak that was at all eat- 
able one must pay two francs fifty, or fifty 
cents, a pound, and roast beef was about as 
dear. Mutton and beef cost from thirty to 
forty cents a pound, according as one bought 
the solid meat or took it with the bones and 
“ trimmings.” 

For a small chicken, barely enough for 
three persons, one must pay at least four 
franes, and for larger fowls in the same pro- 
portion. A medium-sized turkey cost from 














twelve to fifteen francs, and was then no- 
where near the size for which at home one 
would pay two and a half or three dollars. 

Vegetables were less costly. In the fall, 
when we began our housekeeping, one could 
get a fine cauliflower, of a size “d'une téte 
d’enfant” for sixty centimes. String - beans 
were selling for forty and fifty ‘centimes a 
pound, and flageolet beans at about the same 
price. A big cucumber, which Mathilde 
would stuff and cook, and which we sliced 
transversely when it came to the table, cost 
also ten cents. Potatoes were three to five 
sous a kilo, although they grew dearer as the 
season advanced. All vegetables and fruit 
were sold by the pound or kilo. Salad, that 
inevitable item at the French dinner, was 
comparatively cheap, while the oil with which 
it was dressed cost two francs a pound, if 
one bought the product of the olive. But 
many people used what is called “l’huile 
blanche,” and this we too adopted, at Ma- 
thilde’s advice. It is made from a seed, and 
ean hardly be detected from the olive oil 
except by a connoisseur. 

The work of our apartment was easily dis- 
posed of by our one maid, and she did more 
different sorts of things than one would have 
believed possible. She waited upon the door 
and upon the table, she made the beds and 
she polished the floors, skating around airily 
on the wooden-backed brushes that are used 
for the task of “ frottéing”; she swept, and 
washed windows, and dusted, and blacked 
shoes; she brushed our skirts with the same 
vigor she bestowed in beating the rugs; she 
moved furniture and carried luggage up and 
down stairs, and ran for cabs and did errands, 
and a host of other things. But she was in 
her element when she was mixing and cook- 
ing savory messes in the gloomy little kitch- 
en. No matter if she herself was not the 
pink of neatness, her rows of copper pots and 
pans were always shining. She had an es- 
pecial affection for her egg-beater, which was 
of such a well-known patent American make 
that it gave one an odd sense of being at 
home just to see it hanging on the kitchen 
wall. 

For all Mathilde’s perfections we paid 
seventy francs a month. This is not cheap, 
to the American fancy, especially if it has 
undergone a course of training in Italy, where 
service is almost given-away; but we felt we 
had our money’s worth over and over. Once 
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in a while we gave a tip for a piece of work 
which really seemed to lie outside of her ap- 
parently almost limitless province. I have 
heard it said that Parisian servants are no- 
toriously bad, compared with those one finds 
in other parts of France, and I should not 
recommend Mathilde as a prodigy of neat- 
ness and of elegance. But for a good all- 
round servant of invincible good-nature, I 
never saw her superior. 

She especially excelled in the preparation 
of savory dishes for luncheon, and had a way 
of making an omelet or a dish of scrambled 
eggs with tiny sausages that on a cold day 
was comforting both to the palate and to the 
stomach. She could stew beef with onions 
and olives in a fashion that would make one 
fancy that he was eating a ragoft of duck; 
her stuffed eggs au gratin were an inspira- 
tion, and her rabbit hash a dream. 

At dinner we fared no less well. When 
one has to pay high for one’s food it is a 
comfort to have it perfectly cooked. Once 
in so often we had beef bouilli or a gigot, and 
when such plain plats as these were set before 
us, Mathilde outdid herself in side-dishes. 
Then it was that we had stuffed tomatoes 
a la Provencale, or cucumber farci, or auber- 
gines au gratin. If we had so homely a meat 
as liver, it was larded and baked in a mode 
that converted it into a “lordly dish.” Did 
we economize, and buy an elderly fowl in- 
stead of a young and tender spring chicken, 
Mathilde fricasseed it with rice and tomato, 
and seasoned it until we were ready to swear 
that the latter end of a chicken was better 
than the first. 

As we jolted through the uneven streets in 
the heavy "bus, or crept along them in the 
électrique, we thought joyfully of the loud 
and hearty greeting with which Mathilde 
would open the door for us, and of the fire 
we would be sure to find blazing in our salon. 
Once established before that fire with a cup 
of tea and a piece of hot buttered toast, we 
were too “comfy” to trouble ourselves over- 
much with the thought that we were paying 
at the rate of forty-five franes a thousand 
kilos for the wood blazing merrily in the 
chimney. Even that sum—which we never 
succeeded in converting into corresponding 
proportions of dollars and cords—did not 
seem too much to pay for a comfort that made 
a Paris apartment seem—we said it wistfully 
—almost like home. 
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HEALTH AND WOMEN’S WORK 


BY GRACE PECKHAM 


human affairs revolve so many 
and varied interests as around 
the housewife. She is the cor- 
ner-stone of the house upon 
which the whole edifice rests. 
She is the king pin which holds everything 
together. Without her presence the house 
seems void and empty. The. whole establish- 
ment from garret to cellar contains the re- 
sults of her thought and judgment. She has 
furnished each room. Her eye has looked at, 
her thought has measured and weighed, every 
object that is in the bed-rooms, that is in 
the library and sitting-rooms; all the orna- 
ments that are on the tables and the mantels; 
all the curtains and draperies in the drawing- 
rooms, the pictures that adorn the walls; all 
the silver and china of the dining-room and 
the china-closet; all the linen of the linen- 
closet, the long list that has to be seen and 
counted. Then there are the kitchen and its 
pantry; the refrigerator, which calls for con- 
stant vigilance from her or her deputy; the 
stream of supplies, which must be constantly 
renewed, and which must be prevented from 
being wasted; then the subterranean regions, 
the furnace and the coal-supply, which must 
also be looked after—this is an imperfect cata- 
logue of what the housewife has upon her 
mind. She usually adds to the occupation of 
housewife that of mother, society woman, and 
companion, counsellor and guide to her hus- 
band, and not satisfied with all this, she in- 
dulges in some philanthropy. She must also 
belong to a few clubs, and have in hand one 
or more courses in the languages, litera- 
ture, art, or music. It can readily be seen 
that in the matter of superintending affairs 
there is no masculine occupation that can be- 
gin to call forth the varied powers of the 
mind, or demand a greater supply of physical 
foree, than that of the housewife. 

The relation of the housewife to these ma- 
terial objects sinks into comparative insig- 
nificance when placed in juxtaposition to the 
human interests of her household. Firstly, 
there is the lerd and master with his preroga- 
tives, having his whims and caprices ever 
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borne in mind, with his ceaseless interroga- 
tives of “ Where have you put?” “ What have 
you done with?’ “ Why do you do this?” The 
average man generally makes his housewife 
feel that he could manage everything with 
much more system, greater economy, and less 
friction than she, and he seldom hesitates 
to tell her so. In many instances this is 
true. He is trained to more systematic ways, 
and he would not be hampered by a limited 
purse, as is in many instances the housewife. 
The man of the house often does not realize 
how much time and strength it takes to make 
the money at command meet the demands 
of the household expenses. 

The children are the next to claim super- 
vision and strength. The only time that the 
mother has rest of mind, and often rest of 
body, is when they are asleep. If they are 
sick or restless at night, she is broken of her 
rest. Many women, when their children are 
very young, do not know what it is to have a 
single night of undisturbed repose. Added 
to this are the multitudinous details in refer- 
ence to the care of the children, their dress, 
their food, their recreation, their morals, and 
their education, which are a part of the bur- 
dens that the housewife must carry, for it is 
the exception when she is not a mother. 

The most difficult of all the problems which 
the housewife has to solve is that of the ser- 
vants. The times are very much out of joint 
in regard to them. They are the rock on 
which the ark of the household is most likely 
to founder. Those who have not encountered 
this vexed question have no idea of its thorny 
intricacies. Such will deem it strange that 
women who keep house talk so volubly and 
incessantly about them, but let these scornful 
sisters once come under the bondage, and 
they will marvel that women who have to do 
with them ever talk about anything else, of 
such paramount importance is the subject. It 
is perhaps the most vital question in relation 
to the home that exists to-day, and it belongs 
to this generation to settle it. The house- 
keeper of a generation or two back did not 
have to meet the conditions which now obtain. 
Living was not so complex. All society moved 
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on simpler lines. At the North the distine- 
tions between those that served and those that 
were served were so shadowy that the word 
servant was seldom used, and in its stead 
such persons were called “help,” or, to mark 
the boundary more decisively, “ hired help.” 
In the South the numerous slaves carried on 
the menial work of.the household, often reign- 
ing supreme in their department. The tur- 
baned mammy, celebrated for her cooking, and 
the dusky uncle, noted alike for his faithful- 
ness and the imposing manner in which he 
could perform the duties of butler, have passed 
out of real life, and are now seen only on the 
stage, or are only heard of to enliven the 
pages of a novel. In New England the far- 
mer’s daughter, who was not needed at home, 
could earn her pin-money by giving her ser- 
vices to a neighbor who needed them. To-day 
she would scorn such a position, and would do 
anything rather than “ serve,” unless it should 
be as waitress in a summer hotel, in which 
occupation a number of heF companions and 
friends will keep her in countenance, and the 
noyelty and excitement will repay her, and 
her social status will be saved because every- 
body knows that she is a student, who thus 
helps to defray the expenses of her education. 
The housekeeper of to-day is dependent for 
the most part upon untrained immigrants. In 
Europe the servants inherit their occupations 
from one generation to another, the wages are 
much less than in America, and their work is 
much more systematized than here. A great- 
er number, too, are employed in a household. 
The American housekeeper has not yet learn- 
ed the capacity for work which the human 
machine who is her servant can accomplish. 
Her success in this department will depend 
greatly upon this. It is true that some house- 
keepers know much better than others how 
to guide and direct their servants in order to 
obtain from them willing and efficient ser- 
vice. They know how to maintain the neces- 
sary discipline, which exacts that work shall 
be systematically and properly accomplished. 
The very few who successfully conduct their 
households after this fashion think that the 
cause of all the trouble is in the mistresses 
who are lacking in the necessary knowledge 
of housekeeping. This is far from being 
the case. The ferment of discontent which 
permeates the lower classes, and which in its 
acutest form expresses itself in anarchism, 
has found its way into the kitchen. Bridget 
and Susan and Jane feel that their lot is 
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hard, and that they are as good as any one. 
They no longer regard their mistress’s inter- 
ests as their own, but band themselves together 
in a league against her. Why should they save 
for her, who has so much?. They assist the 
butcher,. the grocer, and the baker by their 
wastefulness. By their peculations they aid 
their relatives. Their consciences may -not 
suffer, but their morals decline, and their 
characters are moth-eaten by these malign 
feelings. and praetices,.and the result is a 
poisonous miasm which fills the. atmosphere, 
and which is. felt as soon as one enters the 
front door. Peace and rest have departed 
from that house, and no matter.-how well 
and strong the housewife may be, such a con- . 
dition saps her vitality, she becomes nervous 
and fretful. This attitude of antagonism to 
the interests of their emrployers is not to be 
marvelled at when the position of the servants 
in many households is considered. -All day 
long they toil in a kitchen, which more often 
than not is in a dreary basement, badly light- 
ed, and in which the sun rarely. if ever enters. 
Generally their sleeping accommodations are 
of the poorest. ‘The food, too, is often, insuffi- 
cient and inferior, and that in places where 
one would least expect it. In families -where 
a large retinue of servants is kept, a sepa- 
rate table is provided which is. frequently 
meagrely supplied. The housewife should see 
to it that her servants are treated not merely 
as machines, but as human beings who are 
spending their lives in her service. 
Housekeeping and home-making form an 
occupation which is not in itself detrimental 
to the health. The actual labors of its various 
departments are activities calculated to in- 
crease strength and physical powers rather 
than to diminish them. It is a pity that 
more women do not actually engage in the 
active work of the household, as such work - 
develops the muscles of the body, even more 
symmetrically than calisthenics and gymnas- 
ties. The circulation is thus improved, and 
the deep breathing of the exercise expands the 
lungs. Most houses are not arranged with 
any view to the economy of strength in carry- 
ing on the necessary work of the household. 
The French understand the value of saving 
steps, and make their kitchens so small that 
the cook at the range has only to stretch out 
her hand in any direction and the implements 
and appurtenances which are requisite to the 
carrying out of her work may be reached. In 
America a “good large kitchen” is what is 
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considered the best, and the steps that are 
taken in a day to accomplish the smallest 
tasks would mount up extraordinarily. Let 
the centre of operations be represented by the 
range; the sink and the water are at the end 
of a long radius from it; the pantry takes 
another and distant departure; the china- 
closet still another; the refrigerator is like- 
wise at another pole; fuel is also far away. 
One should be provided with the wand of a 
magician to conjure forth the various con- 
comitants to cook the simplest thing. But let 
Bridget for any reason not be in evidence, and 
the housekeeper will have full opportunity to 
find out how many laps it takes to cook a beef- 
steak, and how many times this must be mul- 
tiplied to serve a dinner, be it simple or elab- 
orate. Take next the dining-room. Each 
decade finds it farther removed from the 
kitchen, so that the trouble of serving meals 
is greatly increased. The number of orna- 
ments in the living-rooms of the house has 
greatly multiplied. The advantages of mod- 
ern conveniences are vaunted, but all the 
labor-saving devices will not make good the 
differences in the amount of labor required in 
the increased demands which the housekeep- 
ing of to-day entails. 

The housewife at either end of the social 
seale is the most fortunate. If her income is 
so small as to curtail her scheme of living, so 
that she is contented, she can get along very 
well, but if with her limited means she has 
a vaulting ambition to appear as if the income 
which can be devoted to household expenses 
is double what it is, then the housewife’s lot 
is not a happy one. The extremely wealthy 
are able to have a housekeeper, who is the buf- 
fer between the mistress of the house and the 
constant demands of a large corps of servants. 
It is a pity that the profession of housekeep- 
er is not more studied, for at present it is 
a position which it is most difficult to fill 
satisfactorily. All women should make more 
of a study of the methods of housekeeping. 
Few are the occupations which are undertaken 
which demand more knowledge and experi- 
ence, and it is safe to say that none is un- 
dertaken with less preliminary training. 
Many a young woman has been pulled down 
with a sense of her inaptitude and failure 
in the first years of her being a housewife.* 


* The feeling of this need has led to the estab- 
lishment of the Household Economic Association, 
which especially in New York State is doing ex- 
cellent work. 
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The housewife feels the storm and stress 
of the times, as exhibited in the rapid whirl 
of life, the umceasing demands, the ever- 
increasing complexity of the social scheme, 
which affects all classes; the greater require- 
ments which are made of the mental and phy- 
sical powers to keep up with one’s fellows. It 
is not to be wondered at that the harassed 
housewife is driven to wish for the quiet of 
the grave or the other alternative—a refuge in 
a boarding-house or hotel. Living has become 
by far too complicated. Contrast the average 
modern household with its outfit for the table 
alone. 

The grocer’s and market bills, the coal 
and ice bills, the cook’s and waitress’s wages; 
add to these and the many other incidental ex- 
penses the expenditure of time and strength, 
and think that the individual can be very 
well nourished for less than fifty cents per 
day, and would, doubtless, if thus limited, 
eat that which would be much more health- 
ful for him, and that which would have very 
much less potentiality for gout. The house- 
wife’s delight is a well-appointed, daintily 
served table. One would be far from decry- 
ing the esthetics of eating—in fact, it is the 
crowning distinction of man that while satis- 
fying the wants which he has in common with 
animals, he, unlike them, can conceal his 
chains with garlands of roses. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that the tendency of the 
times is towards an over-indulgence in the 
matter of the table. There is too much of 
the epicure and too little of the Spartan. In 
the universal desire of the housewife to pro- 
vide generous living and good cheer she sac- 
rifices not only her health, but much of the 
time which might be devoted to the up-build- 
ing of her mind. Over-extravagance and over- 
indulgence in this direction cripple the house- 
wife, and she is left without the means of 
helping herself in the ways that she most 
needs. 

It is well within the recollection of every 
housekeeper of to-day to recall the difference 
between the past and the present in the de- 
mands made in the daily life, how they have 
year by year increased. Something should be 
done to stem this ever-increasing tide. Judg- 
ing from the past, it would seem that the time 
were ripe for another incursion of the Goths 
and Vandals, to wipe out the present civiliza- 
tion and sweep us back to a state nearer to 
that of the Natural Man, with wants few and 
simple, and those easily provided for. 




















By Genie H.Rose 


epylD you ever hear how brave 
Eustace de St.-Pierre saved 
all the people of Calais from 
being put to death? 

Well, it happened over five 

eprint hundred years ago, and yet his 
de ed was such a great one that it has not 
been forgotten even to this day. 

Calais is a little walled city on the coast of 
France. It is now a sleepy old place, and the 
walls which surround it are used as a play- 
ground for happy children, and a promenade 
for grown-up folks when the band plays. 

But at the time we are talking of the walls 
of Calais were very real things, and were ever 
so thick, twenty feet and more, and all the 
hcuses were inside these walls, and people 
eould only go in and out of the town through 
gates which were shut at a certain hour every 
night and not opened again until the next 
morning. 

Five hundred years ago this sort of thing 
was necessary, because the barons and great 
nobles were constantly at war with each other 
and would descend upon unprotected places 
and steal, or pillage, as it was then called, 
whatever they happened to wish for. 

Calais was an important town because it 
was the seaport for England, and a great deal 
of the trade of France flowed through its 
strong walls. 

The King of England at that time was 
Edward the Third. He had already won 
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great victories in France, but he made up his 
mind that to complete his successes he must 
take Calais; so after winning his great battle 
of Crécy he turned his face towards this city 
and arrived before it with his army. 

The Governor of Calais was a knight called 
John de Vienne. He had been warned that 
the English army was approaching, and so he 
lost no time in ordering all the country people 
around to come within the walls with their 
cattle and grain. Then he sent far and wide 
for all the provisions that could be gathered 
together, food for the people and fodder for 
the cattle, and stocked the city granaries full, 
so that he could stand a long siege; for he 
had no intention of giving Calais up to the 
English. 

When everything had been brought in he 
ordered the gates closed, and then set to work 
to settle affairs inside the city. The soldiers 
in the fortress were kept busy drilling the 
citizens and teaching them how to handle 
arms; men were set digging wells so that 
there might be no want of water. All the pro- 
visions were placed in the hands of the 
Governor, who had men serve them out daily 
in certain quantities, so much for each per- 
son, that the food might not be wasted, but 
be made to last until the trouble was over. 

The arrangements were hardly completed 
before an English herald arrived under the 
walls and demanded that the keys of the town 
be surrendered to Fdward of England. 
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John de Vienne promptly told the herald 
to go about his. business, that the town of 
Calais belonged to the King of. France, 
and the keys would be given to no other mon- 
arch. 

When Edward heard this message he was 
exceedingly angry, and, ordering his horse, 
started to ride around the walls so that he 
might discover the best spot to attack the 
saucy town and take it. by force, since it 
would not surrender peaceably. 

What he saw on his ride, however, made 
him somewhat anxious. Guns were notin 
use then, and the only way of taking a forti- 
fied town was by scaling the walls, or break- 
ing down the gates with a battering-ram. 

As the King rode along he saw that ‘the 
walls of the city were so strong that he could 
not hope to break them down with his rams, 
and so high that his scaling-ladders could 
not reach the top, so he»returned to his tent 
in no pleasant mood. 

After hours of thought he decided that the 
only way to take Calais was to starve the 
people into submission, and at once gave 
orders for his soldiers to build themselves 
huts, to protect themselves from the winter 
winds, for the siege would be a long one. 

From the walls of Calais the Governor saw 
these preparations and understood well what 
they meant. But he was equal to the occa- 
sion. 

He ordered all the women and children, 
the sick and the aged men to leave the city. 
They were useless mouths, he said, which he 
did not propose to feed. 

So one morning the gates of Calais opened 
and a sad procession of women and wailing 
children, feeble old men, and sick people 
drawn in hand-carts, issued forth. There 
was danger that the English might molest 
them as they tried to pass through their camp, 
but King Edward, who was a noble-minded 
man, no sooner saw them than he gave orders 
that the people were to be allowed to go safely 
on their way, and sent them gifts of money 
to help them. 

Then the gates of Calais closed for good. 

Eleven months passed, and still the English 
and French were facing each other with that 
strong wall between them. 

Things were going badly in Calais. The 
provisions had given out, and the people had 
for weeks been living on their horses. When 
the poor dogs had been killed and eaten, and 
it finally came down to eating cats and rats, 
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the Governor thought it was time to think 
about surrendering. 

He ordered his soldiers to signal to the 
English that he wanted to parley—that is, to 
speak with them. The King sent a knight 
called Sir Walter Manny, and the Governor 
told him he was ready to give up the city, 
provided Edward of England would grant 
him a free pass for himself and all the brave 
mer who had helped him to defend the town. 

“That,” said Sir Walter, “the King will 
never grant. He is so angry that a little 
town like Calais should have defied him, the 
eonqueror of Crécy, for eleven months, that 
he’ is determined not one of the defenders 
shall leave the town aliye.” 

“ But think,” said John de Vienne, “ what 
we have already suffered!” 

“ And have we not suffered? Half the army 
has been sick with agues and pestilences from 
the morasses and marshes that lie around 
our camp. The King will not forgive!” 

“ But,” argued John de Vienne, “ we have 
only done for our King what yours would ex- 
pect you to do for him.” 

This answer so impressed Sir Walter that 
he went to the King of England and pleaded 
for the lives of the men in Calais. 

Edward was for a time too angry to listen 
to him, but at last he declared that if six of 
the first men in Calais would come to him 
bareheaded and barefooted with ropes round 
their necks like criminals, he would take his 
revenge on them, and spare the lives of the 
rest of the citizens. 

When this news was taken back to Calais 
the citizens begged the Governor to refuse 
the dreadful terms. They said they would 
rather that all should die by the sword than 
that one of their number should be tortured 
and put to death by the English. 

It seemed as if the men of Calais were 
doomed, when Eustace de St.-Pierre came 
hurrying into the crowd. He had just heard 
of the terms offered, and pushing his way to 
the front, asked the Governor to take him as 
one of the six. 

There was a great hush on the assembly as 
he finished speaking. The Governor, tears 
running down his furrowed cheeks, grasped 
St.-Pierre’s hand; but for some minutes the 
two men stood alone. No one else dared to 
make the sacrifice. 

Then St.-Pierre faced the crowd and told 
them what a little thing it was for a man to 
die, but what a great thing it was to save 
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the lives of others; and how he grieved that 
his sacrifice alone was not sufficient to save 
his beloved city and fellow-citizens. 

His words aroused the courage of his hear- 
ers, and soon five other devoted men were 
standing at his side ready to make the sacri- 
fice. 

Then the gates of Calais opened once more, 
and Eustace de St.-Pierre and his five com- 
panions marched slowly towards the English 
camp. They were barefooted and bareheaded ; 
ropes hung around their necks, and in their 
hands they bore the keys of the city gates. 

Seated in his splendid tent the King. re- 
ceived the men. His eyes glistened, and his 
mustaches bristled with fury as he looked 
at them: 

“Take the keys, and lead them away to 
death!” he cried to the knights who stood 
near him. 

At this moment there was a stir at the 
opening of the tent, a rustle of silken gar- 
ments, and a woman rushed up to the King’s 
throne and fell down before him. 

It was his Queen Philippa. She had heard 
the King pronounce sentence, and came to 
prevent his taking his terrible revenge on 
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these poor men, whose only fault was their 
devotion to their King and their country. 

The King ordered Philippa to rise. It was 
not seemly that his ‘Queen should be on her 
knees before his knights and his soldiers and 
the criminals from Calais. But the lady did 
not heed him. 

In earnest words she implored him for the 
love of the Lord to pardon the men; and 
when he would not listen to her, fell weeping 
at the King’s feet, her long hair sweeping 
the ground, her arms clasped around his 
knees. 

Edward of England loved his Queen dear- 
ly, and the spectacle of her grief moved him 
as nothing else could have done. He raised 
her in his arms, and as she hung weeping 
on his bosom, he said: 

“T give the prisoners to the Queen! Take 
them to her tent and let her do with them as 
she will!” 

The joyful Philippa fed and clothed the 
men and sent them back to the city loaded 
with gifts. ; 

The next day Edward took possession of 
Calais, and not a man within its walls was 
harmed. 
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Hearts and Spades 

R. TALMAGE, in a sermon circulated 
|) by the press throughout the country, 

takes for his text, “ Behold the tears of 
such as were oppressed, and they had no com- 
forter.” Translated into secular language, 
the subject of his remarks is “ Injustice to 
women.” Under this head Dr. Talmage 
shows machinery and other women to be the 
worst enemies of women; idleness the most 
general and worst vice of the sex; and for the 
uplifting of the downtrodden, he hangs over 
hope a thick cloud of pessimism with a pos- 
sible silver lining in the miraculous inter- 
vention of Providence. 

“ Woman will never get justice done her by 
woman’s ballot. Neither will she get it from 
man’s ballot. How, then? God will rise up 
for her. The flaming sword that hung at 
Eden’s gate when woman was driven out will 
cleave with its terrible edge her oppressors.” 
Meanwhile, pending the time when the hea- 
vens open and smite the oppressors of woman 
with the promised deadly blow, Dr. Talmage 
urges that the best women can do is to work 
for their living—work for wages. 

This whole picture of the wrongs of woman 
and their remedy is as full of error as it is of 
gloom. First, there is the absurd assertion 
that the introduction of machinery is opposed 
to the happiness of woman. In common with 
mankind, woman shares the benefit of a vastly 
enlarged, greatly improved sphere of experi- 
ence and diminished cost of the necessaries 
of life due to the use of machinery. There is 
the more elusive error of assuming that pro- 
ductive labor—working as men do to the end 
of accumulating wealth—contributes to the 
happiness of women, or that women not so 
engaged are in the wrong. Wage-earning 
for women is a misfortune always. Under 
certain circumstances it may be the lesser 
of two evils, but the fact that while educa- 
tional facilities and business opportunities 
generally make it possible nowadays for a 
woman to work for wages if she wants to, yet 
only 12 per cent. of the whole female popu- 
lation is at work, indicates pretty well how 
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much joy women themselves find in busi- 
ness enterprise. It is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of American civilization that never 
at any previous time or in any other place 
were there so many women at leisure as in 
the United States to-day. 

But women at leisure are not therefore idle. 
What is the greatest work of woman in the 
world? Is it not loving and sympathizing? 
And does not love demand leisure—time free 
for the bestowal of small attentions, a mind 
free for thinking of the little things of life 
that make up human happiness, a heart free 
from the sordid concerns of barter and sale 
and full of the joy of sympathy deep-felt for 
all the needy? To be sure, there are women 
who would be better off if they knew how to 
work for wages—the want of one sorry class 
of women and the idleness of another make 
wage-earning seem a blessing, but the richness 
of life is in women relieved of the necessity 
of toil. It is not more workers and more 
wealth the world needs. It is stronger hearts 
and more loving-kindness, and while men are 
by nature fitted for the task to win wealth, 
on women falls the burden of producing the 
higher things of life without which all other 
success is valueless. 

Problems of Woman’s Education 

HE unsolved problems of woman’s educa- 

tion were enumerated by President Haz- 
ard of Wellesley at the inauguration of the 
first dean of Pembroke, the woman’s college 
affiliated with Brown University. They are 
as here stated: Shall we have women’s colleges 
subjected to exclusive feminine influence in 
order to keep woman’s education in accord 
with womanly living? Shall we have women’s 
colleges presided over by men in order to give 
young women the incentive of working under 
masculine minds, it being “ unphilosophical to 
lose sight of the great distinction of sex?” 
Or shall we have the annexed college in con- 
nection with our men’s universities ? 

President Hazard attempted no solution 
of these problems, admitting that each has its 
superior advantages and attendant difficulties. 
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President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn-Mawr, 
however, declared that in her opinion, “if we 
seek for the cause of misunderstanding of the 
conditions of girls’ education, we shall find 
it in that educated women are not yet in con- 
trol of women’s education in either schools 
or colleges. It is difficult for men to look at 
women independently of the relation of wives 
and sweethearts, and this view unconsciously 
keeps them from treating the educational 
standards of women with sufficient serious- 
ness.” 

To reserve for women the intellectual glory 
and economic gain of exclusive control of 
women’s colleges is a policy apparently in 
full accord with nature, common-sense, and 
simple justice. The lay mind wonders how 
professional educators can divide upon it. 





City and Country Reading 

CONTROVERSY has lately been car- 

ried on in print over the question 
whether a city or country residence best 
contributes to right reading. The consensus 
of opinion is largely in favor of a country 
residence. The distractions of city life, from 
which it is impossible to escape, even if one 
be only an onlooker, are, it is claimed, not at 
all conducive to the quiet hours in which 
right reading can best be followed. The lei- 
sure for any reading, indeed, in the city life is 
most difficult to attain. Some assert that the 
long rides in trolley or elevated cars afford en- 
forced leisure in which much reading may be 
accomplished; but others refute this with the 
statement that this leisure is practically use- 
less for any but detached skimming of books 
or newspapers. The poor light, the jolting 
motion, and the consciousness of need for a 
certain amount of watchfulness are not the 
influences that one likes to surround himself 
with when reading. The friction of living 
in a literary centre and of having easy access 
to many books, which is considered a stimu- 
lus to reading and the literary life, are out- 
weighed by the difficulty in finding the quiet 
hour. In the country, however, at least 
nowadays, one gets both the wuninvaded 
leisure and the necessary amount of inspira- 
tion. 

It is a small town, indeed, that to-day has 
not its woman’s reading circle, or literary 
club, and its free library, while even the 
isolated country house can be kept in touch 
with the world of literature easily and inex- 
pensively. It is often noticeable that the 
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knowledge of metropolitan doihgs possessed 
by some country dweller will be far in ex- 
cess of the city resident though that. of the 
latter is supposably obtained with the advan- 
tage of contact. In further proof it is cited 
that many of the writing gentry seek the 
country for their work. Hamilton Mabie 
buries himself in his out-of-town study when 
he attempts one of those exquisite critical 
dissertations that we in the city have only 
half time to read; Amelia Barr goes off to 
her highland nook; Mary E. Wilkins hurries 
from town to her village home; Octave 
Thanet turns her back on cities—when: the 
muse is kind. The list might be indefinitely 
extended of authors who hasten’ to ‘quiet 
scenes for literary composition. 

For any amount of reading or writing that 
is helpful to the individual and to others, 
the weight of argument is certainly in favor 
of a country home as against one in the 
city. 

Wage Questions in England 

|* England the extreme lowness of the 

wages paid women in all but a few excep- 
tional pursuits has long been a subject of 
anxious consideration on the part of every- 
body interested in promoting decency and 
right living. For the working-man there is 
always a minimum below which wages cannot 
fall. He must have enough to keep himself 
alive. For women wage-earners there is no 
such limit. 

The latest project for helping working- 
women looks to the fixing of an artificial 
wage limit. A bill has recently been intro- 
duced in Parliament which provides that upon 
the demand of a certain number of workers 
in any trade in which a majority are women, 
an efficient Wage Board shall be appointed. 

This board shall be composed of an equal 
number of workers, employers, and outsiders. 
Their duty shall be to fix a minimum weekly 
or piece rate, and it shall be the duty of the 
factory inspector to enforce the payment of 
at least this minimum wage. 

The effect can only be a matter of specula- 
tion, for nothing of the kind has ever been 
tried before. It is likely, however, that in 
trades where the sole reason for employing wo- 
men is their cheapness, women will find them- 
selves replaced by either men or boys. Where 
special adaptability makes their employment 
desirable, they will be helped by the fixed 
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BOYHOOD’S DIVERSIONS 


Mamma. “John, Mrs. Cum- 
mern was here just now to 
complain how you are all the 
time fighting with her little 
boy. Don’t you know that we 
must love our enemies?” 

JoHNNY. “Why, mamma, 
Dicky Cummern ain’t no ene- 
my. He’s my best friend.” 





ALL CHANGED 


PatetrTe. “What is your 
opinion about the stage? Is 
it as impure and degenerative 
as you have always thought?” 

Scristet. “Good heavens! 
no. I have just had a play 
accepted.” 


PLENTY OF TIME 


He. “And now, darling, 
when do you think we would 
better announce our engage- 
ment?” 

Sue. “Oh, there is no hur- 
ry, dear. Any time within the 
next twenty-four hours.” 


DEFINITION 


Dorotuy. “Mamma, what 
is the meaning of dispel?” 

MaAmMa. “ Look in the dic- 
tionary, dear, and then you'll 
remember it.” 

Dorotuy. “Oh, I know 
what it means. Teacher made 
the whole class sit down to- 










Sr. VALENTINES DAY. 


| Music hath charms, fhe poels say, 

To soothe the savage breast. 

| Sa hath the tree upon whose bark 
Loves symbols are impressed. 
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day because they dispelled a 
word.” 


AMBIGUOUS 
Nopp, “How is your new 
cook that came yesterday?” 
Topp. “ Which one?” 
























WANING 


Rev. WALKER. “ Brother Bezzle is a member of 
your church, is he not?” 

Rev. TALKER. “ Yes.” 

Rev. WALKER. “ One of the shining lights?” 

Rev. Taker. “ Brother Bezzle was a shining 
light, but now I fear it would not be just to 
call him more than an ex-ray.” 





AN EPISODE 


Srreakor. “ We had a glorious trip. Beautiful 
weather all the time, and the auto collided with 
only one man.” 

Wuizzer. “ Police notified?” 

Srreakor. “ Yes; but the man was so far 
gone that it wasn’t worth while to arrest 
him.” 
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LOVE’S FATE 
SHE. “ My pear, I SENT HOME THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAT TO-DAY, FOR THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
—IT’S A PERFECT LOVE.” 
HE. “‘ ALL RIGHT, DARLING; YOUR LOVE WILL BE RETURNED.” 


A COLORED JEST “What did you say?” 


Miss Rusu. “ You are so clever, Mr. Thinkle. “TI asked the Lord to tell you how to bring me 
Do give me an idea for a book-plate.” up.” 


Mr. THINKie. “How would 
this do? ‘My books are autumn 
leaves to me.’ ” 

Miss Rusu (doubtfully). “ It 
sounds awfully pretty. But why 
are my books like autumn 
leaves?” 

Mr. THINKLE. “ Because they 
are well turned, you know.” 





RETORT DISCOURTEOUS 


Sue (vehemently). “If looks 
could kill—” 

He (brutally). “ You wouldn't 
even have time to powder your 
nose. 





HIS PRAYER 

Little Frederick had been ad- 
vised to add a petition or two 
of his own to his “ Now I lay 
me,” and his mamma was anx- 
ious to know how the advice 
had been acted upon. 

“Did you add something to 
your prayer, Frederick?” she AUNT FIZZLES. “ Now, BRuINE, BE A GOOD BEAR, AND SOME- 


asked. TIME YOU MAY BE STUFFED AND PUT IN FRONT OF A BIG STORE ON 
“ Yes, mamma.” BROADWAY.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBiges’ HospiraL, New York 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. What would you advise as night-wear for a 
fifteen-months-old baby? He now wears a wool- 
len band, and muslin night-gown. But as his 
legs feel cold, I am making him some flannel 
skirts. He is ready to go to bed by seven o’clock, 
but often his feeding-time does not come till 7.30 
P.M. Would you shorten the interval of three 
hours? Also, up to what age should a child have 
a tub bath daily’—C. G. 

A. I should not advise the flannel skirts for 
night-wear; think they would help very little in 
keeping the legs and feet warm, as the skirts 
would probably work up and lie in uncomfortable 
wrinkles about the child most of the night. I 
should think a child of fifteen months old enough 
to wear night-drawers. Make them with feet and 
long enough to be perfectly comfortabie, and so 
the legs can stretch full length. With these you 
will find the legs and feet will ordinarily keep 
warm. I should not keep him up as late as 7.30 
p.mM., and instead of shortening the intervals of 
feeding, should lengthen them, giving four feed- 
ings a day and arranging to have the last one 
come at 6 or 6.30. 1 should continue a tub bath 
daily for some time yet. 


Q. I am the mother of a pair of twin girls, 
now eight months old. Will you tell me the proper 
time to wean them? Considering the fact that 
the usual age is eleven months, it will bring the 
time of change of diet into hot weather; hence 
would it not be well for me to wean them earlier? 
Should bottle food, or gruels, broths, etc., be 
given them as to a child eleven months old? How 
often should I feed them ?—Subscriber. 

A. I think it would be a good plan to wean the 
twins before summer. Begin by giving one bottle 
a day for a while, then two; if you find the food 
you are giving agrees with them, gradually in- 
crease the bottle feedings until they get nothing 
else. It is a good plan to start with a rather 
weak food at first, about one-third milk and two- 
thirds barley or wheat gruel. If this agrees with 
them, then increase the quantity of milk until 
they get equal parts of the milk and gruel. 
truel alone is*not hearty enough food for a 
healthy infant. I should feed the babies every 
three hours, and one feeding at night. Feel your 
way slowly and carefully, do not overfeed at 
first, and I think you will have no trouble. 


Q. My baby, seven months old, is the perfect 
picture of health, but has no teeth. As I am not 
well myself, I should like to wean her. Would it 
be necessary to sterilize the milk I give her? 





When can I give her something else to eat be- 
sides milk, and what shall I feed her first ?— 
W. F. 8. 

A. If you feel that you are not strong enough 
to nurse the baby, and intend making a change in 
her food, 1 should advise your trying the formula 
for a child from six to eight months old, given 
in the BAZAR a few weeks ago, and should cer- 
tainly pasteurize the food. It is not at all un- 
common for infants of seven months not to have 
eut any teeth, but if at nine or ten months she 
still has no teeth, 1 should advise giving her a lit- 
tle beef juice twice a day. Commence by giving a 
teaspoonful, gradually increasing the quantity 
until she gets an ounce twice a day. I should not 
give her any food other than milk until she is a 
year old; then give strained cereals and broths 
at first. 


Q. My baby, ten months old, who has always 
been a very good sleeper, has suddenly become 
very restless at night; he sleeps only for about 
two hours, then wakes with a ery and frets for 
an hour before he goes off to sleep again; this 
he keeps up all night. He has had a little cold, 
but that seems better now. At first I thought it 
was teeth, as he has cut five all at once, but 
hardly think it can be that, as it is over a week 
since he has become so restless and there is no 
signs of the tooth.—Mrs. W. 7’. 

A. It is rather hard to get at the cause with- 
out seeing the baby or asking a few questions. 
But as it does not appear to be from the teeth, 
and his digestion is all right, I should suggest 
ears, for this reason: the baby has had a cold. 
In children ear trouble is very apt to follow 
colds. It would do no harm to put hot- flannel 
over the ear at night if this seems to soothe the 
baby. You might try syringing the ear three 
times a day with hot water, temperature about 
one hundred and ten degrees, or better still, if 
you are near an ear specialist let him examine. 


Q. I write to you for a little advice in regard 
to the care of my baby’s mouth and teeth. How 
often is it necessary to clean the mouth of a 
child about a year old ?—Wells. 

A. I think it necessary to wash the mouth 
twice a day—night and morning. You might add 
a small bit of borax about the size of a pea to 
the water you use, as it sweetens and cleanses 
the mouth; a mouth wash other than this is 
unnecessary. When the baby is a little older 
and commences to eat solid food, would advise 
the use of a soft tooth brush. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazan's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions on Good Form tupics cannot be answered by mail. 


M. T. C.—At a fancy-dress cotillon lately 
given in New York, the prettiest dress in the 
room was a Folly costume, and it seems to me 
that this is exactly the kind of a costume that 
you want for the Carnival Reception. The dress 
should be made of red and black and almost en- 
tirely of ribbons about three inches wide sewed 
together. The skirt should have the ribbons of 
different lengths, each one ending in a point, 
with a tiny silver bell sewed on every point. 
The bodice should be made of the ribbons sewed 
together. It should be décolleté, with a bertha 
made of ribbons about six inches long sewed 
together, ending in points with bells. The little 
sleeves should be of ribbons ending in points with 
bells. The dress is made to come to the ankles; 
with it black or red silk stockings should be 
worn, and black slippers with red heels, or red 
slippers with black heels—these can be made by 
painting the heels or fitting silk to them. A 
small Folly pointed cap should be worn on the 
head, and a wand with red and black ribbons 
and bells completes the costume. Do not wear a 
wig. but have your hair dressed becomingly. It 
is permissible at a costume party to use rouge 
and the black pencil, but they should be used 
judiciously. If you do not care for the Folly 
dress, I should suggest an icicle costume. This 
may be made exquisite, and with your light hair 
it would be especially pretty. Have a dress with 
a foundation of white satin, on which sew silver 
braid. Over this have a tulle dress covered with 
white glass beads and crystal ornaments. The 
bodice should be of tulle over satin, with strings 
of the glass beads making a bertha. Around the 
waist should be a girdle of beads, and the head 
arrangement should be a small satin cap em- 
broidered with the glass beads. On your arms 
and neck you should wear strings and strings 
of the glass beads so that you glisten all over. 
Another pretty youthful dress is to represent a 
flower. I saw at the same costume party that I 
quoted above a fascinating “ Violet.” She had a 
green under-skirt with an over-dress of different 
shades of violet; the waist was violet, and a tiny 
cap, made exactly like an inverted violet, was 
worn on her head. The sleeves were cut to look 
like violet petals, and she carried, to complete 
the costume, a big bunch of the real flowers. A 
daisy costume is pretty with the skirt made of 
white satin, with an over-dress of white ribbons 
cut to look like daisy petals; a Liberty gauze 
sash of light yellow and the bodice white, with 
a bertha made of imitation daisies sewed on lace. 
The cap should be made of daisies. Any flower 
may be prettily represented; all of these that I 
suggest are especially appropriate for a young 
girl. 


M. D.—It is a pleasure to help you; there is 
no reason, because you are a new subscriber, why 
you should not appeal to us for aid. In making 
a condolence-call, a woman leaves the same num- 
ber of cards that she would in making any other 
kind of a visit—one for every lady she asks for, 
and, if she is a married woman, one of her hus- 
band’s for every lady, and an extra one of his for 
each of the men of the household, to quote the eti- 
quette rule absolutely. A woman does not ever 
leave her own cards for the men of a household 
where she calls; she leaves her husband’s or 
brother’s cards for them. In acknowledging con- 
dolence-cards it is only necessary to return one’s 
own black-bordered cards about two weeks after- 
wards. It is usual and courteous to write on 
the cards returned, “ Thanks for your kind sym- 
pathy,” or some such phrase. They should be 
sent to every one who left condolence-cards, and 
in this instance the cards may be sent to the 
men who have left condolence-cards as well as to 
the women. Notes of thanks are written for let- 
ters or such an expression of condolence as flow- 
ers; they are not written in return for cards. 
Here is an example of a note written in answer 
to a kind thought expressed in flowers: 


12 Gates AVENUE. 

My pear Miss Wuirte,—Your lovely flowers 
have helped to make this hard time easier. I ap- 
preciate deeply the kind thought which prompted 
you to send them. The knowledge that our 
friends are thinking of us in our trouble is a 
comfort and lifts part of the burden. The roses 
speak of love and sympathy and kindness. I 
hope that I may thank you tor them soon in per- 
son. Affectionately yours, etc. 


Of course the wording of such notes depends 
a great deal on the intimacy of the writer with 
her correspondent; this is rather a formal one, 
as you will see. It would not be good form to 
use gold sealing-wax with black-edged paper; 
black wax is the proper thing. 


R. W.—Your appreciation makes me long to 
do all that I can to make the “ little June wed- 
ding” the prettiest affair of its kind. I should 
certainly advise having the church ceremony; it 
always seems to me to add solemnity to the func- 
tion. In June the church may be made lovely at 
little or no expense if daisies and greens are 
used for decoration; big bunches of daisies being 
tied at the pew posts and used to loop up gar- 
lands of greens which are festooned about the 
church. The altar should have a background of 
palms, and in front pots upon pots of growing 
daisies, which may be hired for the occasion or 
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the plants may be transplanted by one’s self from 


the fields. By all means have admission-cards to 
the church; they should be enclosed in all the 
invitations—in those which are sent to a distance 
as wel! as in those sent in your own town. They 
may be of any small sizes; the last one that I 
received was three and a quarter inches long by 
two and a quarter inches wide; the wording is 
always the same: 


Please P wtaseny this card at 
race Church 
on Saturday, January the twenty-sixth. 


Wedding-invitations are sent from two to three 
weeks before the wedding; two weeks before 
would be the time for a small wedding such as 
yours will be. No, it is not unheard of to have a 
married man act as best man; I have known sev- 
eral instances where it was done. The customary 
thing is to have unmarried mem for ushers and 
best man, but it is a rule that is often —— 
nowadays, and where a groom has a particular 
preference for having a married man as his at- 
tendant he may have him. May the wedding be 
a very happy occasion! 


Susscriner.—What a complex problem you 
ask me to solve! The proper regulation of work 
for a general house-maid is, indeed, an intricate 
matter to adjust nicely. A great deal has to be 
taken into consideration; and why did not you 
tell me the size of the family—whether the maid 
was to work in a house or in an apartment, and 
some other details? I have to go largely on 
guess-work, but here is the schedule that I have 
found from experience to be the best. I am 
writing of the work in a New York apartment, in 
a family of two, where one servant did every- 
thing, and where the young married couple lived 
with a great deal of “style” and entertained. 
The wife had days and dinners and luncheons, 
and yet she kept her one maid three years, and 
the latter only left then to be married, so you 
see she was not overworked. In a family of four 
or five and in a house the servant would require 
more help, and much less would be expected of 
her. The maid rises at 6.30, makes the fire, or 
lights the gas-range—a saving of labor and a 
thing to have by all means with one servant— 
and makes her preparation for the eight-o’clock 
breakfast. At 7.30 she is ready to dust the din- 
ing-room and set the table. She serves the break- 
fast in courses, waiting properly. Breakfast 
over, the maid eats her own meal and clears the 
breakfast table and washes the dishes. The bed- 
room is airing during the time, and is ready for 
her when she gets there about ten o’clock, or 
earlier, if she is quick. The bed-room is put in 
order and dusted, and the parlor is dusted later, 
which all takes until eleven o’clock, when the 
maid is ready to start the day’s work. On Mon- 
day she goes back to her washing (which she 
has started earlier), on Tuesday to ironing, on 
Wednesday to sweep, and so on; she must be 
able to work uninterruptedly for two hours, and 
by that time she should be ready to get the 
luncheon, which must be a very light and easily 
prepared meal the days the maid has heavy 
work. After luncheon and when the dishes have 


been washed, the maid should dress for the after- 
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noon and do light work—clean the silver, light 
ironing, arranging the lamps, ete. At 5.30 she 
should light the gas or lamps and begin the 
preparations for dinner, which should be served 
at 6.30, so that at eight o’clock the work of the 
day will be over and the maid will be free to go 
cut or to do what she pleases. When the lady of 
the house entertains she must expect to help her 
servant; she must do the chamber-work and dust- 
ing if she gives a lunch party, and she must not 
give it on washing and ironing days. A consid- 
erate mistress will, of course, make her own 
desserts when she entertains, and do all the little 
extras about the cooking that she can. The great 
secret in dealing successfully with one servant 
is to be perfectly systematic and never call her 
from her work, as the work is so much more 
complicated than with many servants, and if it 
is not done at a certain time it is never done at 
all. I know many little households in New York 
that boast of but one servant where the ménage 
runs smoothly and the servant is always content, 
and the reason is system and consideration. 


X.—How can I answer such a question light- 
ly? There is so much depending on the circum- 
stances, on the person, on—everything! I can 
only tell you what the world believes correct in 
the majority of cases. When an engagement is 
broken off, not on account of death, but because 
the man and woman find that they will not 
be congenial, it is customary for the young wo- 
man to return her engagement-ring and all the 
gifts that her fiancé has given her, to destroy 
or return all his letters, and destroy her engage- 
ment congratulation letters; the man should do 
the same. Both should return to their senders 
any engagement gifts they may have received. 
When either the man or woman is engaged a 
second time the past should be practically bur- 
ied. This is the etiquette of the question, and 
you are quite right in thinking on general prin- 
ciples it is not good taste for a man, after he 
is married, to keep his letters of congratulation 
on an engagement with another woman. No, it 
is not good form or fair to his wife; but there 
might be extenuating circumstances. I could 
quote you many cases that I know of to prove it! 
And if there are such circumstances his wife 
would be foolish to show it if she were jealous 
of the memory he treasured. Her love for him 
should be great enough to trust him even in 
this weakness. A memory of another is not a 
dangerous nor insurmountable barrier between 
a wife and husband; it is more than likely to die 
if judiciously treated. 


Mrs. E. J.—The cards that a lady sends in 
leaving her place of abode for a long time are 
the following, 

Mrs. Winston Green, 
132 East Street. 





P. p. ¢. 


The letters that stand for Pour prendre congé are 
not all capitals, but as I have given them. It 
— on the formality of the visit whether a 
caller always leaves cards; in formal visiting al- 
ways, but in running in for a friendly call a 
ecard is not necessary. It makes no difference 














about leaving the cards, whether the servant at 
the door presents a tray; there are many servants 
- who shirk the form when they do not think that 
they will be found out, and take the cards in 
their hands, but the cards should be given just 


the same. Yes, when the people you call on are 
at home, send in your husband’s cards with your 
own, giving them to the maid who opens the 
door. The usual form for an invitation for an 
at-home given for a débutante daughter reads: 


Mrs. Charles Johnson 
Miss Johnson 
At home 
Thursday afternoon, January the eighteenth 
from four until seven o’clock 
12 Hanover Square. 


When the reception is given in honor of some 
one outside of the family the person’s card may 
be enclosed or the invitation may read: 


Mrs. Charles Johnson 
requests the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. ——’s 
company 
on Thursday afternoon, etc., 
to meet 
Miss Marion Langsworth. 


These are all formal invitations. The usual in- 
vitation for a New York tea that is not the most 
formal of its kind is merely the hostess’s visit- 
ing-card with the date in one corner, the hours 
of the tea and the day in the other, and “ to meet 
Mrs. Charles Wilson,” written under the name 
of the hostess. At an ordinary tea it is cus- 
tomary to serve only tea and chocolate or 
bouillon, sandwiches, cakes, and bonbons. But 
simple as the refreshments are, they must be most 
daintily and attractively arranged on a table in 
the dining-room, over which two young women 
usually preside, one at either end, and which is 
lighted by candles and has a vase of flowers in the 
centre. At a formal reception a caterer usually 
takes charge of the entertainment and his wait- 
ers serve the repast. A table is spread with 
forms of salad, bowls of creamed oysters or lob- 
ster Newburg, plates of sandwiches, and dishes 
of fancy cakes and bonbons. The ices are served 
from the pantry. Bouillon and tea are also 
served at a formal reception. At a dinner party 
the proper order of wines is sherry with the oys- 
ters and soup; Sauterne with the fish and entrée; 
champagne with the substantial course, and 
throughout the remainder of the dinner, with 
Burgundy with the game and salad. Cordials 
are served in the drawing-room to the ladies with 
coffee, and to the gentlemen in the dining-room 
with their cigars and coffee. It is not usual to 
have toasts at an ordinary dinner. At a dinner 
given for some especial occasion, as when an en- 
gagement has just been announced or at a men’s 
dinner, toasts are proper. The host is the one to 
call on the different guests for a toast, and what 
is said depends on the occasion; any happy little 
speech will answer, unless, as at the big dinners, 
the toasts have all been planned and arranged 
before the occasion. When there are bunches of 
flowers given at a dinner party to the women and 
boutonni@res to the men, the women may fasten 
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the flowers in their dresses if it is convenient, or 
carry them; the men, of course, put the bou- 
tonniéres in their button-holes. I cannot here 
describe bridge whist; it is too complicated a 
game to describe or even to learn without a 
teacher. I can tell you of a book of instructions 
if you will send me a self-addressed envelope. 


Le Baron.—After carefully reading your let- 
ter several times and thinking over all the danc- 
ing ideas that I have heard about recently, I 
have come to the conclusion that the best kind 
of a subscription dance for you to give will be 
an informal cotillon without favors, but with 
new and amusing figures and several odd fea- 
tures. Nothing could be more fun for boys and 
girls under twenty! It will meet your require- 
ments in making the boys dance and it will be a 
novelty, and no expense and little trouble to get 
up. Your mother is quite right about the 
masked dance, and a costume party requires so 
muuch work that it is not apt to be popular with 
young people. A pal poudré is better for older 
people, but a cotillon seems to me exactly the 
thing. Word the invitations as follows, writin 
them carefully and neatly on small-sized sheets o 
note-paper : 

You are invited to join 
a subscription cotillon 
on Friday evening, April the twelfth, 
at eight o’clock, 
at Washington Hall. 


Subscription $1 00. If you accept please send 
the amount of subscription to before April 2. 





Do not let the young people choose partners be- 
fore the evening, but have a pretty device for 
having them pair off. A fall idea is to give 
cards to the lope and girls, each card having 
half of a quotation written on it, so that the two 
whose cards together make the whole quotation 
are partners for the evening. Another device at 
the Easter season would be to have baskets of 
colored Easter eggs, one basketful for the boys, 
another for the girls, and let the two whose e 

match dance together; and still another Easter 
idea would be to make two mammoth eggs out 
of pasteboard, one for the girls and one for the 
boys, and fill them with absurd china toy animals. 
The toys should be tied with ribbons which have 
an end passing through the outside and the covers 
of crinkled tissue-paper. The girls pull ribbons, 
the boys do the same, from their respective eggs, 
which are passed around, and the partners find 
each other by matching animals; there being two 
of each kind; those with the same dance to- 
gether. Having arranged the partners and, of 
course, having selected a good person to lead the 
cotillon, begin the figures. Here are some ex- 
amples of good and amusing ones. Four ‘couples 
lead out and dance for a few moments; at a sig- 
nal from the leader each couple separates, the 
girls going to the four corners of the room; the 
leader takes an extra boy from those seated, and 
the five dance in a circle until at the signal the 
circle breaks up and the boys rush to the corners 
for partners. Of course one of them is “left” 
and has to dance around the room alone. On the 
sume order is the figure where two boys are 
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brought up to a girl who is seated in the middle 
of the room holding a cap and a fan; to the one 
she chooses for a partner she gives the ap, to 
the other the fan, and the last has to dance 
around alone after the couple, fanning them. The 
looking-glass figure is another one likely to cause 
amusement. A girl takes a seat and has a small 
hand-mirror, which she holds up as boy after 
boy comes to peep in over her shoulder; she wipes 
off the reflection of those she rejects and rises to 
dance with the one she chooses. Of course there 
should be turn and turn about, the boys some- 
times taking the places of the girls in these fig- 
ures; it makes much fun. A May-pole figure is 
charming. For this have simply two broom 
handles with a great many different colored baby- 
ribbon streamers attached to each—the expense 
will be trifling. There should be ten different 
colored ribbons and ten couples lead out; at a 
signal they separate, the girls going to one pole, 
the boys to another; the poles are held by some 
one. Each boy chooses a ribbon, so does each 
girl, and all dance around their respective poles, 
winding in and out; at a signal the boys drop 
their ribbons and seek the girls who have chosen 
the same colors, and dance with them. These are 
only a few examples of the figures that you can 
have. You will see they will cost nothing. If 
you can afford one favor figure have boas of 
smilax for the girls, with a few carnations tied 
to the ends, and boutonniéres of carnations for the 
boys; those whose flowers match dance together— 
the expense of these favors will be very little. I 
should advise same Easter device for supper part- 
ners—having small fluffy chickens for the girls 
and goose-quills for the boys, each tied with rib- 
bons, and having those whose ribbons match have 
supper together; or pass baskets holding bunches 
and boutonniéres of paper flowers, and have those 
go in together whose paper posies match. 

In regard to the matter of your birthday sup- 
per party, I should think it very likely that the 
girls whom you ask to supper, but not to the 
dancing-class afterwards, might feel hurt. I 
should advise you to certainly have a luncheon 
or postpone the supper to some other night. If 
you decide on doing the last word the invitations: 


12 Livineston TERRACE. 

My pear Mary,—Will you come to supper most 
informally on Friday next, February the twen- 
tieth, at six o’clock? I am asking a few girl 
friends to come on that night in honor of my 
birthday. I cannot celebrate the night itself, as 
it is dancing-school evening,, but I hope that you 
will be free for Friday. Affectionately yours, etc. 


Or you might give an afternoon entertainment 
and ask more than six girls. At a young girl’s 
afternoon that I heard of lately there was a 
blackboard, and every girl had to draw a map 
while the rest guessed what it was. For the one 
who guessed most correctly a prize was provided. 
Why do you not have some such entertainment 
for the birthday celebration ? 


W. B.—The menu for a dinner of six need not 


be elaborate, so I shall give you a simple list 
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which will be easy to prepare and serve. Ar- 
range your table with one prevailing color, which 
you must choose somewhat with reference to the 
color of your china—especially your place-plates. 
For instance, I always have green and white for 
my particular color. 1 usually have a centre- 
piece of maiden-hair fern and white hyacinths or 
white heather or lilies-of-the-valley; I have the 
small cakes iced with green, and I have green 
peppermints and green-colored bonbons, and the 
dessert colored with green if possible. In the fin- 
ger-bowls are bunches of mignonette, and the 
shades on the candles are white or green. My 
china is white and green also. Here is a plan for 
your dinner menu: First, grape-fruit, the skins 
cut to form baskets with a little ribbon bow on 
the handles. The fruit which has been scooped 
out must be flavored and sweteened, with all the 
pulp and seeds removed, before it is put back into 
the baskets. For the second course any kind of 
clear soup or cream spinach soup. The third 
course is olives, salted nuts, and radishes. The 
fourth, deviled crabs served individually on plates 
in a bed of watercresses. The fifth and entrée 
course, patties filled with creamed sweetbreads 
served individually. The sixth and substantial 
course should be filet of beef with mushroom 
sauce. The filet is cut into small rather thick 
slices in the pantry and is passed on a platter 
with the sauce poured around it. With the filet 
go potato croquettes and green pease, and pickled 
peaches are a most welcome addition. The salad 
course may be birds and lettuce dressed with a 
French dressing, or jellied chicken with lettuce, 
or scooped-out tomatoes filled with celery or 
vegetable salad dressed with mayonnaise; with 
either of the last serve toasted crackers and 
Camembert cheese. The dessert, which comes 
next, may be any kind of ices or ice-cream, home- 
made or bought, or—what is newer—one of the 
fancy cakes that the caterers furnish which have 
a filling of marrons or candied fruits or whip- 
cream; if you can have a home manufacture of 
charlotte-russe it is delicious and really nicer than 
ice-cream. The course of fruit and candies is the 
last. The conventional order of wines, if you 
want them, is sherry with the grape-fruit and 
soup; Sauterne with the fish; and champagne 
with the substantial course and throughout the 
remainder of the dinner, adding Burgundy with 
the salad if desired. Cordials are served with 
the coffee to the ladies in the drawing-room and 
to the gentlemen in the dining-room with their 
cigars and cigarettes. The service of the dinner 
should be quick and noiseless; one maid can 
easily do the waiting and pass everything, unless 
you prefer to have the carving on the table. The 
present fad in New York at an informal dinner 
is to have everything passed but the birds; these 
are carved on the table, as you know how import- 
ant it is that they should be done only “to a 
turn” and served immediately; if carved in the 
kitchen they are apt to be cold and perhaps a 
little dried from being kept waiting a minute or 
two before serving. Have place-plates at the 
covers during the service of the meal, except when 
the table is being cleared for dessert, and have 
them, if possible, the color of the decorations. 
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FAMOUS LETTER-WRITERS 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTEK 


famous, one’s mind turns instinctively to 
Horace Walpole and Lady Montagu and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. ‘The letters of the last- 
named are somewhat stilted and self-conscious, 
but yet they are expressions of one of the worthi- 
est and most expressive souls which ever lived on 
this earth. Walpole’s letters are always spright- 
ly and often malicious, but they are as alive to- 
day as when they glided in sparkling vivacity 
from the point of their author’s pen. It would be 
somewhat diffieult to know where to find pictures 
of former society if the clever men and women of 
past days had not so poured themselves out in 
effusions epistolary to absent friends, and the 
future historians who shall desire to depict our 
nineteenth century will probably encounter great 
scarcity of material along this line because so 
few of us in these days now take time to write. 
Among the best letter-writers of this age may 
be mentioned Thomas Carlyle, who, for all that 
has been said of his caustic humor and bad tem- 
per, appears to have loved his friends and his 
kindred with an immense deep-hearted affection, 
and, still more, to have taken time to write to 
them long and charming letters even when strug- 
gling with his great literary works and in the 
throes of the French Revolution and Oliver 
Cromwell. In one of his letters we find this 
picturesque deseription of his friend Alfred Ten- 
nyson: “A fine, large-featured, dim-eyed, bronze- 
colored, shaggy-headed man is Alfred. Dusty, 
smoky, free and easy, who swims outwardly and 
inwardly with great composure in an element of 
tranquil chaos and tobacco smoke. Great now 
and then when he does emerge. Most restful, 
brotherly, solid-hearted man.” A wonderful por- 
trait this, showing us the poet quite as well as if 
he had been drawn on canvas. In another letter 
Carlyle happily hits off a friend thus: “ Did you 
ever see Thomas Erskine, the Scotch saint? I 
have seen him several times lately, and like him 


Awe writers of letters who have become 


as one would a draught of sweet rustic mead, 
served in cut glass and on silver tray. One of 
the gentlest, kindliest, best bred of men. On the 


whole, I take up with my old love for the 
saints.” Writing again to his mother, he says 
apropos of Oliver Cromwell, “I am struggling 
sore to get some hold of it, but the business will 
be dreadfully difficult, far worse than any 
French Revolution, if I am to do it right, and if 
I do not do it right, what is the use of doing it 
at all?” Again he writes: “My dear mother, I 
know your heart is many a time sad about Alick. 
He is far away, and there are others of us gone 
still further, beyond the shores of this earth, 
whither our poor thoughts vainly strive to fol- 
low them. Our hearts’ love following them still, 
but we know this, that God is there also, in 
America, in the dark grave and the unseen eter- 
nity, even He is there, too, and will not He do 
all things well? We have no other anchor of 


the soul in any of the tempests great and little 
of this world. To this let us hold fast, and 
piously hope in all scenes and seasons whatso- 
ever.” 

Carlyle has left in his letters to his own people 
the best answer to those who since his death 
have been ready to believe all unkindness of 
him. 


Among famous _letter-writers, undoubtedly 
Robert Louis Stevenson will hereafter be in- 


cluded. On his island home in Samoa, fighting 
with illness yet working bravely, he wrote to 
his friends describing in the most charming way 
the life of the place and the beauty of the 
scenery. Who but Stevenson could have thus 
described a cloud? “It rose from the horizon, 
and its top was within thirty degrees of the 
zenith. The lower parts were like the glacier 
in shadow, varying trom dark indigo to a cloud- 
ed white with graduations of sky behind. So 
far as I could see all was of a blue already en- 
riched and darkened for the night, for the hill 
had what lingered of the sunset. But the top of 
my titanic cloud flamed in broad sunlight with 
the most excellent softness and blueness of fire 
and brightness enlightening all the world. It 
must have been higher far than Mount Everest, 
and its glory as I gazed up at it out of the night 
was beyond wonder. Close by rode the little 
crescent moon, and right over its western horn 
a great planet of about as clear lustre as itself, 
The dark woods below them, shrill with that 
noisy business of the birds’ evening worship.” 
Describing again a favorite horse, Stevenson 
says: “Jack is a bit of a dandy. He loves to 
misbehave in a frantic manner before all on an 
Apia street, and when I stop to speak to people 
they say, ‘Oh! what a wild horse; it cannot be 
safe to ride him.’ Such a remark is Jack’s re- 
ward and represents his ideal of fame. Now 
when I start out of Apia on a dark night you 
should see my changed horse. At a fast steady 
walk with his head down and sometimes his nose 
to the ground, he climbs the long ascent and 
threads the darkness of the wood. The first night 
I came it was starlight, and it was singular to 
see the starlight drip down into the crypt of the 
wood and shine in the open end of the road as 
bright as moonlight at home, but the crypt was 
proof; darkness lives in it” These specimens 
culled almost at random show the secret of the 
successful writers of letters. 

One must needs take pains, one must put down 
what he sees, one must avoid unnecessary cir- 
cumlocution, and bear toward the point which 
he has in mind. 

A letter must be in earnest or it will be life- 
less and dull. The famous letter-writers of the 
world have cared for what they were doing and 
for the friends to whom they were writing. 
They have not been contented to dash off three 
or four lines in haste with excuses and apologies. 
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HYGIENE FOR BRAIN-WORKERS 


BY ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP 


like Justitia, bearing a pair of scales in her 

hand; but she should not also—as, alas! 
she too often is—be blindfold; for the relation of 
food, of physical exercise, of mental work, of 
sleep,.and of relaxation, to health can only be de- 
termined with clear vision. The eyes of Hygeia 
must, indeed, be wide open to define and explain 
her own laws and expose the fallacies of her over- 
zealous votaries. 

While exercise, rest, diet, work, and amusement 
are all essential to health, the skill with which 
the rosy goddess adjusts the balance decides their 
relative value; and it is their due proportion 
which it is most difficult for brain-workers to 
understand and observe. 

Indigestion, gout, and insomnia are the three 
foes to be dreaded by the brain-worker. The first 
of these, aggravated by the sedentary posture 
which writers and teachers generally assume, is 
more apt to affect the organs in the abdominal 
cavity than the stomach proper, and can generally 
be alleviated, if not cured, by regular exercise 
and athletics, and by abstinence from starchy 
foods. Whrite bread, potatoes, bananas, etc., are 
—— and the diet limited to the digestible 
orms of meat, fish, eggs, fresh vegetables, milk, 
butter, cream, and such cereals as contain the 
least starch. Tea, coffee, and aleohol are so many 
danger-signals to brain-workers. When we feel 
the need of them it is a sign that we should give 
them up. They must be regarded rather as medi- 
cines than as food, and used carefully even when 
actually. necessary. 

In the opinion of the present writer, gout is 
benefited, not by indiscriminate or excessive ex- 
ercise, but by the adaptation of moderate exercise 
to the needs of the individual. Hence bicycling, 
which in moderation is admirable, will, if over- 
done, produce attacks of rheumatic gout. Golf, 
another healthful form of exercise, cannot be 
played regularly by professional women, who can- 
not afford the time to go to distant links. It is 
one of the ironies of fate which condemns brain- 
workers generally, who are peculiarly dependent 
on the relaxations which country life affords, to 
dwell in cities. As has already been stated, their 
sitting position interferes with the muscular ac- 
tion of the digestive organs, and they need plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine. 

The first of these disadvantages may be met, 
for those who write constantly, by having two 
desks, at one of which they can do their work 
standing; and by the use of such gymnastic ex- 
ercises as will give the abdominal muscles fair 
play. These may be directed by a physician or 
may be sought in any of the manuals of physical 
training, of which there are so many. A woman 
who will devote fifteen minutes—five in the morn- 
ing and twice daily during business hours, to 
these exercises and to deep breathing (near an 


Th goddess Hygeia should be represented, 





open window, if possible), will find immediate 
and permanent benefit from them in general 
health, in muscular development, in complexion, 
and in grace of bearing. 

Exercise in the night air is not, of course, an 
equivalent for a walk in the sunshine, but for 
the brain-worker who finds her relaxation in the 
evening concert, lecture, play, it is far better 
than a ride in a crowded street car. And there is 
something about the mystery of the night, the 
serene beauty of the star-lit sky, contrasted with 
the vivid life, the brilliant light, the dim vistas 
of the city streets in the darkness, which is to 
many a rest after mental fatigue. A walk of 
half a mile, just before retiring, will often induce 
sleep when all else fails. 

Insomnia is the arch-enemy of the brain- 
worker, and the natural methods of conquering 
it—. e., without drugs—are the only safe ones. 
No mental exertion should be undertaken in the 
evening hours if it is possible to avoid it; but 
when this is indispensable, a light luncheon, just 
before going to bed, or a glass of hot milk with 
a biscuit, will sometimes bring about sleep; or, 
if the over-tired nerves will not tolerate food, a 
brisk sponge bath of sea-salt and water is often 
efficacious. The salt and water, by-the-way, 
should not be wiped off, but should be allowed to 
dry on the skin. A hot-water bag applied to the 
feet or to the base of the brain will sometimes in- 
duce sleep in cases of defective circulation; while 
perhaps the most successful method is to let one’s 
self go—to renounce all effort to lose conscious- 
ness, but to resolve to rest each part of the body, 
to direct the mind to the blessings, and not to the 
anxieties, of life, and thus to woo and often to 
win 

“Sleep, that upon the spirit softlier lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 


Insomnia, when caused by an over-active brain, 
may be helped in many instances by judicious 
exercise just before retiring. The reason for a 
light meal at night is that the necessity for di- 
estion draws the blood to the stomach, and there- 
ore away from the brain, and gives rest to the 
overstrained mental apparatus. In the way of 
exercise the idea must be to call the blood to the 
extremities. The best way to do this is to rise 
on the toes and drop the weight again slowly un- 
til the heels meet the floor, doing this over and 
over for perhaps twenty times, until tired. The 
muscular effort to balance the weight will carry 
the blood necessarily to the tips of the toes. 

Many are the victims of nervous prostration 
who have proved the fallacy of the theory that 
the effects of mental strain may be counterbal- 
anced by violent exercise; and fortunate are the 
brain-workers who have learned the wisdom of 
alternating absorbing intellectual effort with 
moderate but sufficient’ exercise and rest. 
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DECORATIO 


Letters cannot be answered in these colamus sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 





The Bazan’s corre- 
spondence is too-large to permit an earlier reply. Questions of Household Decoration cannot be answered by mail. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which have 
helped them in their household work, and to send also the names and addresses of the makers of any such articles, for 


the benefit of other women. 


H. J. B.—I discover, much to my sorrow, that 
since the death of Mr. Morris, the large New 
York stores no longer keep the “Morris rugs. 
They were a simple floor covering in one or two 
colors, could be reversed, and wore well. I have 
consulted not only furniture people about your 
oak furniture, but an architect as well. If we 
understand your letter aright, your furniture is 
now varnished. To remove this varnish would 
entail great trouble and some expense, although 
if. you are an enthusiast, you should consider it 
worth while. Aleohol will do it, or you can 
scrape it with glass. I have had paint and var- 
nish removed from old mahogany by scraping. I 
also believe that lye would be most efficacious. 
When you have removed the varnish you can rub 
in crude oil or use the strongest ammonia. If 
you are an amateur, experiment first on some 
part of the chair that will not show. Every- 
thing fades, although the best English chintz 
lasts for years. It is better, as a protective 
measure, to line your curtains. I have used 
green denims in summer for years with hardly a 
sign of fading. Scotch rugs are of wool and 
generally in two colors. They are not very 
thick and are reversible. They are good in coun- 
try dining-rooms. They cost very little. A six 
by twelve costs $18, a nine by twelve $22. The 
so-called “ Cashmere” rugs are really the Sou- 
mak or Shemakha, generally known in commerce 
as the Kashmir. Their name is derived from 
Shemakha, the city in which they are marketed. 
Shemakha has been corrupted into Soumak. It 
was the capital of the ancient Khanate of Shir- 
van, ceded to Russia by Persia in 1813. It lies 
near the coast of the Caspian. 


INTERESTED.—Your house is well arranged, and 
you are so wise to make that living-room com- 
fortable. You need no suggestions there! You 
will always be able to keep its cheerful air by 
using a yellow cartridge-paper on the walls—a 
plain paper, because of your many pictures. A 
yellow burlaps, if you can afford it, would be 
even better, since it can be washed and will never 
show marks, either of picture-nails or of chil- 
dren’s fingers! Let the paper run to the ceil- 
ing, finishing it there with a moulding. You will 
find Smyrna rugs inexpensive and satisfactory, 
being thick enough to keep the floor sufficiently 
warm for children and babies to play about. 


For thick curtains use either red or a golden 
brown—-reps would wear well.. A cotton armure, 
lined to keep it from fading too rapidly in that 
south window, would be excellent. Nothing ex- 
pensive should go there. Dotted muslin, ruffled, 
would be best for curtains all over the house. 
The window-shades should be a warm yellow, if 
you can afford but one set the year round. Yel- 
ow would go well with the oak in your dining- 
room, and if you have a striped paper or one with 
a small figure, you will get a certain variety 
even while you are bringing the two rooms to- 
gether, as it were. In your reception-hall, I 
should like a flowered paper showing many leaves, 
the heavy curtains taking up either the color of 
the flowers or of the leaves. Can you put China 
silk curtains in that pretty bay-window? Make 
the window lovely with plants, and draw a table 
and some chairs up by it so that your more 
formal friends may be received there, and yet be 
well entertained and welcomed. Get a tree for 
the coats and hats. Put a porti@re where it will 
hide the back hall, and your téte-d-téte with its 
back to the porch by the eastern window. 


OarA Oara.—lI have asked any number of per- 
sons about the gold lace, but no one can tell me. 
Some one connected with an importing house says 
that they are always in despair over the question. 
A fashionable milliner says she never knew what 
to do. One woman told me that she thought that 
whiting, used for cleaning silver, would be effi- 
cacious. I should try that, being always careful, 
whatever I did, to experiment on a small corner. 
Some druggist in your neighborhood, or better 
still, a jeweller might have a powder which could 
be used. 


INQuIRER.—Thank you so very, very much for 
sending me the address of the woman who weaves 
silk curtains for so little—*“ seventy-five or 
eighty cents for five yards, a yard wide,” you 
said. I have had several inquiries for it, and 
have only waited to hear from you. I hope that 
she will make people sending to her cut their 
silks properly, for I have discovered that when 
dissatisfaction arises it is generally because 
the silk has not been cut according to direc- 
tions. I shall give all my attention to your 
household problems within a few days. It is 
delightful to be of service to one so considerate. 
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Great Bargainsin Magazine Clubs 


$7 Worth For $3 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are enabled to offer, for a short time, a limited number of sub- 
scriptions to their magazines, in connection with our own, at such remarkably low prices that they make the 
greatest clubbing bargains of the age The number of subscriptions which we can accept at these extraordi- 
narily low prices is, of course, limited, and money will be refunded to those who send too late. 


The Magazines will be sent to one or different addresses, as may be desired. 


Success, | eee 2. eo 6 6 $1.00 $7.00 Worth 


“SUCCESS is the most helpful and inspiring magazine in the world.” 





Send us only 


Review of Reviews, {x25 2.50 $ 3 00 


McClure’s or The Delineator may be substituted for Review of Reviews. 


Public Opinion, ‘x5 . 2.50 


McClure’s or Leslie’s Monthly may be substituted for Public Opinion. 


lit 1 (Checks Accepted) 
Cosmopolitan, iyear . 1.00 
Pearson’s Magazine pe Household may be substituted for Cosmopolitan. For A | l Fou r 


SUBSTITUTIONS McClure’s, The Delineator, Leslie’s Monthly, Public Opinion (new), and Review of 
Reviews (new), may be substituted one for the other in the offers on this page. 
Either The Household, Pearson's, or Cosmopolitan may be substituted for ANY magazine except SUCCESS, 


Five More Great Offers (S)s.Si0, Price Pays for a Yearly) Club —s- Regular 


Subscription to each Periodical. 
McClure’s, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), and Success . for $3.25 $7.00 
Success, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), and Atlas . . . for 2.75 7.00 
Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews (new), and Success, and Atlas .... for 92,60 5.50 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), and Public Opinion (new) .... . for 92.50 6.00 
Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success, one year, and Atlas . .... . for 9,95 4.00 


RAND-MecNALLY’S NEW STANDARD ATLAS contains the latest and best atlas War Map of China in exist- 
ence, 22 inches wide. It also contains large and magnificent maps, revised to date, of the Chinese Empire, Philippines, 
Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, South Africa, North Polar Regions, and Nicaragua Canal District, an 

maps of every country on the globe. Size of Atlas, 11x14 inches. Regular price, $1.00 


: : } Pe copy. This is the Atlas men- 
tioned in above offers, and it may be substituted for any magazine. Sent all charges prepaid by us in each case. 


A GREAT FAMILY MAGAZINE 


UCCESS is a large and handsome family journal, issued Monthly at One 
Dollar a year. It gives about 60 pages (size 10x 14 inches) and 
a beautiful cover in colors each issue. Every number is magnificently illustrated. 
SUCCESS is strictly a family journal, and is taken in over 250 000 of the best American 
homes. Its contents are of great variety—always something of especial interest to every 
member of the family. It is the most helpful and inspiring publication in the world. You 
can better afford to do without all other periodicals rather than miss reading SUCCESS. 
In literary and artistic qualities, SUCCESS for 1901 will be unexcelled. A series of brill- 
iant stories, by well-known writers of fiction, are now appearing in its columns. Some 
of the most famous men and women in the world—leaders in literature, politics, religion, 
art, science, and industry—will be contributors to SUCCESS during the coming year. 


18 A S32-PAGE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. GIVES 1500 PAGES AND 

PUBLIC OPINION soco meni, wnt dates wee. REVIEW OF REVIEWS {isetitarssee 
7 quired to produce one y of Publie It is the best $2.50 month- 

Opinion, Its readers are sufficiently well-informed to appear in any com- _ly magazine in America. It selects for its readers the gist of leading articles 
ny, and to discuss with intelligence both sictes of every question of the in other magazines, and also publishes many original articles, all profusely 
ur. It is an invaluable epitome of the worl:'s news and progress. iNustrated. The editorial department is most famous for its comprehensive- 
It is iMustrated and issued weekly, Regular price, @2.50 a year. ness and its scholarly treatment of the world’s political and social problems. 


RULES The magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. 
‘ except those to Review of Reviews and 
will forward your orders for any of the above offers. 























The subscriptions may be etther new or renewals, 
blic Opinion, which MUST be new names. Leading newsdealers 
Make Remittances and Address All Orders to 


McGRAW=MARDEN CO., Pzbishers of success, NEW. YORK CITY 
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CONCERNING SOCIAL TAXES 






BY HARYOT HOLT CAHOON 


CERTAIN New York bachelor, who had just 
been making out his calling-list for the 
coming social season, confided to me that he 

has three hundred and seventy-five names on his 
book, having dropped fifty-two from last year’s 
list, and added about seventy-five new names. A 
cursory glance over the pages of the book reveals 
the fact that engagements are made up three 
weeks ahead. Wherever a stray hour has held 
up its hand as being disengaged, he has given 
it to a eall on some one who is not expecting 
him, but living in the vicinity noted in the regu- 
lar list, some one with whom he is on informal 
terms. I asked him if life is not somewhat of a 
burden when he expects so much of himself, but 
he smiled at my apparent lack of interest in a 
matter which he regards as vital, and pitied me. 
“ My social life,” he tells me, “ is of the same im- 
portance as my business life. I do everything 
systematically. A social obligation is as im- 
portant as a financial obligation.” I begin to 
comprehend. 

Social obligations are different from financial 
obligations. The financial creditor you can with 
skill and foresight dodge successfully for a whole 
season. You can promise to pay, and then post- 
pone the payment, and he still believes in you. 
The fact that you pay other debts, and that oth- 
ers give you credit, renews the faith your cred- 
itors have in you. Not so, indeed, with a social 
obligation. Wherever you go the forms of your 
friends materialize out of the empty air, and re- 
proach you. Do you dare to repeat a promise of 
months ago, that your social intentions are se- 
rious and genuine? Do not do it. They know 
what an unreliable person you are. Even after 
they have removed to the uttermost corner of 
the earth they will still put you on the defensive 
regarding your derelictions. If they give a tea 
at nine o'clock on Monday morning, just for 
novelty, they challenge you to deny them your 
presence, even though they live so far that you 
must start the night before. There is no rule 
in any book of etiquette that I have ever read 
that applies to this case. All you can do is to 
remove to a remote section yourself, and then 
send out cards. 

Visiting-day in the city and visiting-day in 
the provincial town are two essentially different 
affairs. In the town, village, and rural districts 
“ calling” is a recreation, and in the metropolis 
it is—well, it is different. You may think the 
latter an obligation, an infliction, and then again 
you may not so regard it. In the metropolis it 
is your privilege, at least, to hold your friends 
at arm’s-length, to keep them at bay, by issuing 
cards specifying a time when you will receive 
them. It may be one day in a week, or one in 


a fortnight, or one evening in a month or a year. 
In the rural districts you have no defence; 
your friends may find you at home at all hours. 
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Your calling-list comprises a sort of house-in- 
spection committee whose business it is to keep 
tab on your housekeeping. There is not an hour 
in your life when you can afford to leave dust 
on your parlor table; a lynx-eyed cobweb detec- 
tive, in the person of a neighbor, wearing her 
best bonnet and gloves, is likely to invade your 
domestic precincts at any moment. She discov- 
ers fly specks on the mirror at a glance, and she 
knows just when your windows were waslied the 
last time, and as she passes down the street she 
glances back at your clothes-line to see if your 
linen has a good color, and to see if the pieces 
are pinned to the line in correct, methodical fash- 
ion. It is the invasion of the social caller that 
makes the woman of the rural districts such a 
good housekeeper. The social caller either grants 
or withholds her patent of respectability. 

Social calling in high life is as much a busi- 
ness as any other exchange. To what extent a 
man relies upon social functions to advance his 
position in the business world, I cannot state. 
The diplomatic helpmeet in social circles of the 
nation’s capital keeps account of her social obli- 
gations by a system of double-entry bookkeep- 
ing. She keeps a list of names, including not 
only every family, but every member of every 
family, and while she drives about and leaves 
cards galore, she secretly prays for a social clear- 
ing-house where cards alone will balance obliga- 
tions, and from which may be issued each month 
a balanced statement of social accounts. 





Editor Harper’s Bazar: 

Dear MapAmM,—I find in a late Bazar the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“The first dean of Pembroke, the woman’s col- 
lege affiliated with Brown University, was in- 
stalled in office October 24. Pembroke follows 
the policy inaugurated, and ‘still adhered to, by 
Radcliffe, but already departed from widely by 
other affiliated colleges, of having all its teaching 
done by the faculty of Brown.” 

It is true that Miss Emery is the first woman 
dean of Pembroke, but, as you will see by the 
enclosed clipping from The Examiner of Septem- 
ber 27 last, the first dean was Mr. Louis Frank- 
lin Snow, who organized the college, and suc- 
cessfully conducted it for about eight years. It 
may interest you to know that for his great 
service in the cause of the higher education of 
women in this sition, Mr. Snow was accorded 
the only complimentary vote of thanks ever 
passed by the Corporation of Brown University 
with respect to the work of any member of the 
Faculty. 

Will you kindly correct the injustice thus— 
of course inadvertently—done, even though it be 
a “male person” who is the subject of it? 

Very sincerely yours, THomas 0. Conant, 

Editor Examiner. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolate in the World 


When you order BAKER’S CHOCOLATE or BAKER’S COCOA examine the package 
you receive and make sure that it bears the trade-mark “La Belle Chocolatiére.”’ 


Under the decisions of the United States Courts. no other Chocolate or Cocoa 
is- entitled to be labelled or sold as ‘‘ Baker’s Chocolate”’ or “‘ Baker’s Cocoa.’’ 


WALTER BAKER AND COMPANY, Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


A Copy of Choice Recipes (fifty pages) will be mailed free.on application to the above address. 
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the leading symphony orchestra of the world, 

which is supplemented by the Thomas or- 
ganization in Chicago, the fine body of players 
in Cincinnati under Mr. Van der Stiicken, Victor 
Herbert’s Pittsburg orchestra, and an organiza- 
tion of growing importance under Director Schiill 
in Philadelphia, not to mention the lusty young 
Maine orchestra, the enterprise that is to in- 
troduce the Leipsie Philharmonic Society to 
American audiences must be regarded as particu- 
larly audacious. Unlike the recent appearance 
of the much - criticised Strauss Orchestra, the 
entire Leipsic organization is to be brought over 
in a body, seventy-five strong, and will make an 
undisguised bid for comparison with the most 
serious of local organizations. The opening pro- 
grammes, to be given early in March, will com- 
prise such weighty and familiar numbers as 
Beethoven’s “ Leonora Overture,” No. 5, the over- 
ture to “ Tannhiiuser,” and other equally well- 
known works. They promise to be events of de- 
cided interest. Herr Hans Winderstein, the di- 
rector, is a stranger to America, but has had a 
generous acclaim in Leipsic, Munich, Halle, and 
other German cities, and, with the orchestra soon 
to be heard, has made extensive tours through 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia, where as many 
substantial tokens of approval have been pre- 
sented to him as usually fall to the lot of a 
favorite operatic tenor or well-known diva. Many 
artists now in America have previously figured 
on Herr Winderstein’s programmes in Leipsic. 
These include Ernst von Dohnanyi, Therese Car- 
refio, Hugo Becker, and others. Other familiar 
artists who have been associated with Herr Win- 
derstein’s forces are Moritz Rosenthal, Otto Heg- 
ner, Arno Hilf, the violinist, and the pianist von 
Slivinski. The last-named, who has a fixed place 
in the affections of London musical folk, will ac- 
company the Leipsie Philharmonic Orchestra 
upon its American tour. 

Herr Winderstein, who is to be introduced ‘to 
this country through the energy of Mme. Kniip- 
fel, is an active and interesting musical figure. 
He received his early training at the hands of 
Herren Schracieck, Hermann, and Richter, and 
later became a member of the celebrated Gewand- 
haus Orchestra, now presided over by Arthur 
Nikisch. Herr Winderstein, who is also director 
of the Leipsic Singacademie, has directed in turn 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Nuremberg and 
Fiirth, and was called in 1893 to Munich to 
conduct the newly organized Philharmonic Soci- 
ety in that city, and also the Kaim concerts, 
which were launched into an immediate success. 
The Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, now on its 
way to America, is still a young organization, 
having been founded in 1896, but its Tuesday con- 


[* view of the fact that we have in America 


certs at Alberthalle are already a feature of the 
Leipsic musical season. From its beginning the 
society has been remarkable for its enterprise, 
that may be said to reach its culmination in the 
coming tour, which is to include visits to all the 
larger American cities. The organized orchestras 
already on tour are the incomparable Boston 
Symphony Society, the Pittsburg orchestra, and 
the Boston Festival orchestra. The last-named 
organization is to travel through the Southern 
and Western States, and will be accompanied by 
Miss Feilding Roselle, the contralto, as soloist. 

The second concert of the Morgan String Quar- 
tette, the reappearance of Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, the gifted pianist, and of Fritz Kreisler, 
are among the interesting musical events that are 
to take place in the metropolis in the second 
week of February. Besides Miss Maud Powell 
there are two interesting women violinists now 
winning high commendations in New York. Miss 
Anna Otten plays with a delicacy and grace that 
in some respects are unlisual, and Miss Martina 
Johnstone, who has made a late appearance, plays 
with skill and spirit. 

The passing of Verdi removes from the musical 
world its Nestor. He was a genial man and a 
prolific composer of diverse moods, whose power 
seemed to augment with his years, which were 
approaching fivescore when the end came. It is 
not too much to say that all Italy mourns. He 
was the popular operatic composer of the cen- 
tury, whose works number about thirty. The 
best known of these in America are “ Rigoletto,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” “ Traviata,” and “ Aida,” first 
performed in Cairo in 1871. 

Felicién David, “who revealed the East in 
music” to Europe, was asked to write an opera 
on an Egyptian theme for Ismail Pasha’s Cairo 
opera-house. Ten thousand dollars were to be his 
payment. But the opus had to be completed 
within six months. The brilliant composer of 
“Le Désert” and “ La Perle du Brésil ” declined, 
for the reason that he composed too slowly. The 
result was that Verdi wrote “ Aida.” 

Frederick Russell Burton, whose “ Hiawatha ”’ 
and “'The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” have been 
favorably received, having heard that the body 
having charge of the musical features of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s coming inauguration were look- 
ing for a national anthem for the occasion, which 
should have a thoroughly American flavor, breathe 
the country’s expansive tendencies, and have a 
ring of the twentieth century to it, threw him- 
self into the task, and has written the full 
score of a chorale. He sent it to Washington, 
and it was accepted at once. It will be the fea- 
ture of the musical programme in the Pension 
Building when President McKinley leaves the 
White House to enter it again for a second term. 
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of Life Insurance is before every man 
who is at the head of a family or has 
others dependent upon him. A con- 
sideration of the policies issued by 


The Prudential 


will convince you of their unvarying lib- 
erality, their moderate cost, their satis- 
factory returns, and their absolute. safety. 


Write for information. Address Dept. W. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE Pike 


COMPANY PRUDENTIAL 















Es STRENGTH NF 


JOHN F. DRYDEN GIBRALTAR; 


President 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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Suits and Skirts 
for Spring. 


NEW: exclusive fashions 
for the coming season 
— suits and skirts which 
you will not find elsewhere. 
We are just about to show 
our new styles, and by the 
time a letter can reach us 
our Spring Catalogue and 
Samples will be ready. 

A broad field for your se- 
lection—your choice of suits 
at $8, your choice of suits at 
$40, and at all prices in be- 
tween. That sounds well, 
but here’s the point of it: 
Every garment in the array 
is cut as fashionably, tail- 
ored as well, made of as 
good materials as if you 
searched New York for it, 
and paid more money. 

Made to order—of course 
you object to 


** ready-made” 
clothing — from the design 
and sample you choose. 

Suggestions for the Spring 
Wardrobe : 





For S 
, a 


ring, the fashionable kind 


ch of 
Paris about them, - ot ome $8 up. 
Silk f 
ilk Lined Suits, Made of excellent 


and lined throughout with taffeta, - * $15 up. 


New Skirts Pleasing in appearance —com- 


fortable b ‘ 
they are light weight, 4 we aK S4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, oecge "hp, 
7 


—made of plaid back or plain materials 
You'll need one surely when 


Wash Skir 9 the warm weath- $3 u 
er comes, - - - - - ° - Dp. 
Cool and pleasant 
Wash Dresses, <2")2"40!e=""$4 up, 
We pay express charges everywhere. 
Our Catalogue of new Spring styles and the latest samples will 
be sent /ree the next mail after your request. If a yarment 


ordered from us should not satisfy you, let us have it back. We 
will refund your money. Our aim is your satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


New Sui 





Wives sometimes object to life insurance. 
No objection has yet been made by a widow. 
They know its value. You will, too, if you 
survive your husband. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MINERVA METAL 


Ret HEADS 
Combine noe bremb 


ied free by 











mal 
11 Warren se, ei oe Pgs Bert i, 





CLABES 50 EXCURSION TO EUROPE, by 
speciall steamer “City of Rome,” 8415 tons, 
June 29, with attractive $70 side trip to Rhi Germany, 
Switzerland ; also $100 tly ae Unequalled advan- 


tages. Other jes in May and J 


. CLARK, 111 Broaaweg, New York. 
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CURRENT ART 


NOTES 


BY JOHN J. a’BECKET 


One might fancy that the exhibition of the 
identical cartoons which Raphael designed for the 
tapestries in the Vatican would arouse consider- 
able interest in the largest city of the Western 
Hemisphere. Their dis ~ a at the American Art 
Galleries in January, however, failed to attract 
very many, despite the fact that there is little 
doubt of their authenticity. 

The history of these cartoons is interesting. 
As tapestry weavers have to work from a design 
the exact size of the woof to be produced, these 
cartoons are of the same dimensions (less the 
borders) as the matchless textiles that adorn 
the Vatican. Raphael designed them in 1515 at 
the request of Pope Leo X., that they might be 
sent to Flanders to have the tapestries woven 
from them. With a view to such transportation, 
he painted them on light porous canvas with 
vegetable colors. After the weavers had com- 
pleted their task, employing what is called the 
haute lisse process, the cartoons were carefully 
brought back to Rome. Later they fell into the 
hands of Cardinal di Gonzaga, who had them 
copied by a Flemish weaver. This set of the 
tapestries is now in Schénbrun, in Vienna. 

After Raphael’s death, the Pope decided to 
make Henry VIII. a present of a copy of them. 
He preferred to have these woven by the basse 
lisse method, as quicker and more economical! 
In this style, the cartoons are cut into strips 
and given to the weavers. Not wishing to cut 
up the originals by the dead Raphael, the Pope 
ordered a distinguished pupil of his to make a 
copy of them, Tommaso Vincidor da Bologna. 

These strips were found a hundred years later 
by Rubens, hanging on thé walls and doors of 
houses in Antwerp. From intrinsic evidence, he 
concluded they were Raphael’s. These cartoons 
are now in the Kensington Museum, and are 
still claimed to be the originals of Raphael. 

There is little of the effect of tapestries about 
these thinly painted sheets of cloth, no thicker 
than the material of a “duster,” except the 
colors. At this day, their authenticity could 
never be proved by evidence drawn from the work 
itself. But extrinsic arguments convince that 
they are the indisputable designs Raphael paint- 
ed nearly five hundred years ago. 





MR. ELMENDORF’S LECTURES 


The first of a series of lectures under the 
management of Mrs. Robert Osborn took place at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday, February 5. 
Others are to follow on the two succeeding Tues- 
days, February 12 and 19, at half after three 
o'clock. Mr. Dwight Lathrop Elmendorf is the 
lecturer. His reputation and the subjects of 
the lectures are sufficient proof of their interest. 
The first lecture was on “ Paris and the Exposi- 
tion.” Those to follow are “London, the Me- 
tropolis of the World,” and “Old Mexieo and 
the Bull Fight.” The lectures are illustrated, 
with moving pictures, a decidedly novel feature 
of Mr. Elmendorf’s own contrivance. 
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Lorrain 


Summer Fabrics 


The 1901 line of Lorraine fancy lawns and cotton and 
silk dress goods are the most beautiful summer weight 
materials the stores have ever shown. The perfection of 
texture and weave is equalled only by the fetching designs 
and charming colors which distinguish Lorraine Thread 
Lace Tissues, St. Gaul Tissues, Swiss Novelties, 
Zephyr Ginghams, Satin Striped Tissues, Chambrays, 


Lorraine Egyptian Tissues 
Lorraine Tsatiee Silks 
Lorraine Embroidered Pit 


The super-excellence of its products over those of all 
other manufacturers, won for the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company the GRAND PRIX, at the Paris Exposition. 


Ask your dealer to show you these dress goods. 
Write us if you cannot obtain them. 
LORRAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Makers OF COTTON AND WorsTep Dress Goons AND FLANNELS. 
PAWTUCKET, Rhode Island. 
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347- Woman’s Cloth Bodice. Illustrated in Har- 


. - 
For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in pers — No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 346. Woman’s Strapped Bodice. lilustrated in 
women, and in four, om, eight, and fon year old gas Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
for little girls. Only a limit number of patterns o , : ’ 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 345. Wes N Silk a pn or seen in Harper's 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s SOG EVO. 49, VO 33 FICe, 25 Cts, 

patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 344. Child’s House Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 


Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 


otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 343- Woman's Visiting Gown. Illustrated in 

terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 

ing list partially represents the available designs : ; 342. Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 

361. Woman's Visiting Costume. [Illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents 


341. Equestrian Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
360. Child’s Fancy Apron. Illustrated in Harger’s No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 00. 


Basar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 340. Studio Apron. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 
359. Strapped Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Har- No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. | Pari : 
° sian Breakfast ue. Illustrated in Har- 
358. Child's Gingham Frock. Illustrated in Har- | 59% "QU SME cian Wot ss. Price as cts. 


per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. . . 
- . 338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
357--Fancy Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s inches bust measure. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 3. Vol. 34. Price, 25:cents. Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 


356. Child’s Princesse Frock. Illustrated in Har- | 339. Women’s Trianon Matinée. Illustrated in 
per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 44. Price, 35 cents Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
355. Women’s Spring Walking Costume. Illus- | 


trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2; Vol. 34. Price, | = as ee eee SU, wo ete $4 ~Ayh- E, ion tx 





50 cents. | or $2 50 per costume for children. 
354. Child’s Night Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s | 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


353. Raglan Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harper's | Money must accompany order, together with size 
Basar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. | desired and address of sender clearly written. 


352. Silk Petticoat. Illustrated in Harjer’s Bazar Paper tterns this ° 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. Cut Pa ta Nember: Nes. 36a 


| 
351. a weet Ljatae. ys gay in Harper's and 363, on pages 383 and 384. . 
azar No. 51, Vol. 33. rice, 25 cents. | HA PE & B THE lishers 
350. Girl’s Cloak. [Illustrated in Harjer’s Basar | RPER RO RS, Pub 


Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. 
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The acme of perfection in corset- 
making has been attained in 


“THE CLASSIQUE” 


excelling all others in fit, 
grace and workmanship 


To be had of Silk, Broche 
Batiste, Coutil and Wool 


IMPORTED AND SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 


STERN BROTHERS 
WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 








The leading musical in- 


stitution of America. 
CoNnSERVATO Founded 1853.- ‘ Unsure 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


16th Edition 


RED POTTAGE 


By Mary Cholmondeley 
$1 50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 








and asthma. 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 
* Pre-eminently the best.” | 





REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


| adjoined that of Dr. 
| lived close beside Longfellow, across whose old 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Any critic of Mr. Howells’s work who has ever 
objected to his reclism will forgive him when he 
reads that author’s Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, recently published by Harper & Bro- 
thers. Mr. Howells bring: to this undertaking 
the same keen analysis and power of elaboration 
of detail that have becexae habitual to him in his 
work and for whicn, as it is applied to the 
famous men he has met and—in the case of most 
of them—k«.own intimately, his reader is most 
grateful. Ordinarily a volume of reminiscences 
is one io be picked up for occasional dipping into. 
Mr. Howells has made his, one to read through 
almost at a sitting, so easy and graphic and fas- 
cinating are his pictures of his distinguished 
friends, some of whom are the immortals of the 
world in literature. A great charm of the work 
is the genial way in which the personal view is 
shared with the reader. The book is closed with 
the feeling that an intimate familiar talk with 
its writer has been had, in which he has told a 
great many interesting things out of his rich 
experience as he might tell them to a friend sit- 
ting with him at his library fire. It is not lit- 
erary gossip as the newspaper interview has it— 
that would be impossible to the author—neither 
are the reminiscences formal and elaborate 
studies of the men with whom they are con- 
nected. They are rather something between the 
two, which is at once illuminatingly disquisitive 
and the kind of dignified literature of which Mr. 
Howells is past master, and in which, indeed, he 
has scarcely his peer in the writing world of to- 
day. By no means the least part of the charm 
of the book is the incidental story, as much what 
is hinted at, perhaps, as by what gets into the 
printed work, of Mr. Howells’s own literary his- 
tory. He half apologizes for this in his brief 
preface, but his readers can tell him honestly 
that it is a most valuable part of the volume. Of 
Lowell and Longfellow and Holmes, Mr. Howells 
writes from the intimacy of neighborly inter- 
course as well as the companionship of an ap- 
preciative mind. His home at one time all but 
Holmes, at another he 


garden he had a friendly right of way; he be- 
longed with them both, and Lowell and Agassiz 
and more of the distinguished men grouped so 
numerously at Cambridge and Boston, to the 
Dante Club and the larger and more famous Sat- 
urday Club. 


The first of a series of American novels by 
young American authors to be published monthly 
y Harper & Brothers, has appeared within the 
last. fortnight. It is Hastover Court-House, by 
Henry B. Boone and Kenneth Brown. Aside 
from the keen interest of the story, a. notable 
feature of the book is that it gives a true picturé 
of the South as it now is, in that being quite 


| different from the many novels recently appear- 


ing which give a romantic view of Virginia past 
or present. The book is a good sample of what 
this series is to be, well made, well printed, with 
good, large, clear type, and good paper. To young 
authors, the definite encouragement of this plan 
of American fiction is sure to prove a great 
benefit. ‘ 
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, DESCRIBING THE DIFFERENT 
SHAPES AMD OUALITIES. OR SEND TO 


TAE WARNER n omence CO. 














A Manual Qo the } Kitchen, the Paniry, and “the Dining Room. 


The Expert Waitress 


By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably clear and explicit instructions as to the whole duty 
of the waitress, and will be found of inestimable value in the training of servants. 


BOntay € Cloth, ons 00 





























era the following Bulbe FF EE: Dating Sam Lily (as 
ry olu 
Piha Brecins, t Ayncinth, 3 Liiy ofthe Calley 


All of the above sent postpaid, for 15 cents in silver or eight 2-ct. stamps, 
This is a nd opportunity to buy good seeds =. our own 
growing. sioney refunded if not as represented. 


| Uncle Sams LILY, SOMERVILLE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE MASS. 
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**We Were Not Disturbed All Night.’’ 

Parents tell us this who have vaporized Gresulene for 
their children with wesc Cough or © . The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and pre- 
ventative power of Creswlene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 
coutea ious oe. Recent ~~ made at the Vale 

at ratory proves that vaporized Creso- 
lene kills the germs of Diphtheria, Send for descrip- 
tive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., to Fulton St., New York. 








Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 
Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
rich shades of brown,which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 





Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair; but | 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi- | 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Nemo.—There is no general rule to be laid 
down about washing the hair. So much depends 
upon the owner! Some hair is very oily and 
must be washed once a week. Some is very dry 
and brittle, and should be washed less frequently, 
once a month being in many cases too often. So 
you must be your own judge. Borax has a ten- 
dency to dry the hair, soda to make it light. 

Blondes use soda. Ammonia agrees with some. 
Personally 1 like it, and use it in preference, 
| though some of my friends cry out. Nothing is 
| better than soap and water—castile, any white 
soap, tar, or even laundry soap—but all the 
| lather must be washed out or the hair gets in a 
| dreadful condition. If you are afraid of taking 
| cold, use a small sponge or brush, part the hair 
| many. times, rubbing the en 5 with the wet 
| Sponge, then brushing the strand of hair until it 
_ is dry. The hair may be perfectly cleansed in this 
| way without leaving it wet. ere is no tonic 
| which will restore gray hair to its natural color, 
| or its youthful color rather, since gray hair is as 
natural as brown. There are innumerable dyes, 
but they all wear off in more or less time. Gray 
hair is so pretty, why do you object to it? 


A Reaper.—We regret that we do not know 
of the firm you mention; nor is it possible for 
us to print business addresses in this column. 


Mrs. O. M.—I have tried in vain to find an 
insurance company in which your dog might be 
| insured. They told me, at the Society for the 
| Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of the only 
| company they knew, but when I went to the 
place the company had disappeared and no one 
| could tell me where! I am glad that you are 
| interested in canaries, and I hope that you let 
| yours fly about the room. Mine are always out, 
| and though I leave all the doors open and the 
| windows in the two other corners of the room, 
| they never make an attempt to get away. But 
' this may be beeause they have a small rubber- 
tree to play in, and I always leave strings and 
things about to amuse them. All birds, like the 
other animals, like some diversion. We, as human 
beings, have not yet outgrown the need of it! 


cals and dyes. <A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain | 


is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantiy improving while it is used. Satiefac- 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt-of $1. 
Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, 91 Groten B'ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


EVERY WOMAN, 


is interested and should know about 
the wonderful 


Marvel Whirling Spray 


The new Syringe. The best, 

safest, and most convenient. 

Ask your druggist for it... . 
If your dri zgist cannot supply the MARVEL, 
accept no other, but send stamp for Illus. 
trated Book, sent sealed It gives particulars and 
directions invaluable to ladies. 


MARYEL CO., Room 19, Times Building, New York 























FAT POS cee 


HALL CHEMICAL ©O., Dept 16s. St. Louis, Mo 
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A. J. 8.—There is a stronger bleach than the 
peroxide of hydrogen, a preparation for turn- 
ing the hair golden. If you apply this to the 
hairs on your face you will perhaps have better 
results. You use it with a comb which has been 
dipped in the preparation, in this way saving 
the skin underneath all irritation. You say that 
the electric needle has not relieved you. It may 
be that the operator was not skilful, or, again, 
that new hairs have been coming in. You must 
always be prepared to meet these new hairs. 
Did you never chance to see the directions given 
in the Bazar for rubbing the afflicted surfaces 
every day with finely powdered pumice-stone? 
This keeps the hair down. Use the pumice- 
stone on a wet rag wrapped around the finger, 
, and rub vigorously every night before retiring. 
| Every few weeks pull out the most obtrusive 
hairs. 
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Copyright, 1900, by the J. .. MOTT IRON WORKS. 
Awerded 2 Gold Medals at tho Paris Exhibition. Send 
for pamphlet “Modern Plumbing,” or visit our showrooms 
84-90 Beekman St., N. Y. THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS ss ii28 WainutSt., Philadelphia, 
108 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Merchants’ Loan & Trust Building, Chicago 878 Boylston St., Boston. 
18 
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IN OREGON. 


Millions of acres of the best lands left in 
the gift of the government are—in Oregon, 
Soil that yields from three to five harvests 
of Wheat for one seeding—in 
Over 20,000,000 acres of forests, that 
produce from 25,000 to 250,000 feet of 
timber to the acre—in Oregon, Pastures 
that turn out 250-pound sheep and 2200- 
pound cattle—in (€ m. .More than 
14,000 square miles of mineral lands, rich 
as the richest in Colorado, California, or 
The Klondike—in Oregon, A climate that 
is unsurpassed—no winter cold, no summer 
heat, no blizzards, no droughts, and no crop 
failures—in Oregon. 

Oregon is reached directly and quickly 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their immediate connections. 





A copy of “ Round the World via New York and 
Niagara Falls” will be sent free, post-paid, 
receipt of a postage stamp by G e H. niels, 
General Passenger Avent, New York Central Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 














A New and Revised 
Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and 


Social Usages 


By 
MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as 
“Manners and Social Usages.” It is a recognized author- 
ity. The revised edition has been in part re- 
written, and contains several entirely 
new chapters on subjects of 
current impor- 








$1 25 
———_—__———— 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Harper’s Bazar (New York) in its new or 
magazine form, is immensely improved. It is 
crisp, bright, and absolutely pure. In litera- 
ture, art, home science, fashions, information, 
and domestic economy, it is eminently helpful 
and hopeful. There is no better or more attract- 
ive journal for women and the home published.— 
Record-Union, Sacramento, California. 





Harper’s Bazar in its new and more con- 
venient magazine form is more popular than 
ever. Its January number is a beauty in cover, 
artistic and delicate, a charming French gray, 
with some warmer tints giving relief from monot- 
ony. Its legend, “ A Weekly Magazine for Wo- 
men,” discloses the splendid scope of the Bazar. 
—Chronicle, Washington, D. C. 





“Have Women a Sense of Humor?” is the 
name of the opening paper in Harper’s Bazar 
for January 12. Constant Coquelin affirms, in a 

leasing manner, that women have a decided and 

appy “sense” of humor and cites instances to 
rove the position. Another chapter of “ The 

ouldbegoods” relates an experience in “ be- 
ing beavers.” The a by William Dean 
Howells treats of “Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia.” 
“The House of de Mailly” is continued. Three 
practical articles are “ What to Wear at Church,” 
‘New Ideas in Entertaining” and “The Art of 
Dinner-giving.” The departments contain much 
excellent matter; there are several papers of 
value; the editorials are worth considering; the 
verses and illustrations are attractive, and, alto- 
gether, the number is admirable.—Herald, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


I have been taking Harper’s Bazar since 1881, 
and cannot do without it—Z. McC. 8., Falling 
Waters, West Virginia. 





Your lovely paper has been a constant friend 
in our family for nineteen years.—* Duluth,” 
Duluth, Minnesota. 





It is a pleasure to note that the Bazar is 
keeping pace with the times in the character of 
subjects presented to its readers.—C. A. W., San 
Francisco, California. 





I am a subscriber to the Bazar, and I feel 
now that it has become quite a necessity to 
me. May it live long and prosper!—Z. P. 8., 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 





The Bazar is our best friend in the periodical 
world, and my husband reads it through each 
week as faithfully as I do.—Alice J., Chicago, 
TUlinois. 





Your magazine is truly a thoroughly refined, 
delightful visitor to come into any home, and it 
is a pleasure to me to recommend it to my 
friends. I shall do so whenever I can. Some of 
my friends have taken the Bazar since it was 
first published; our family has taken it over 





Franklin Square, New York City 
1 


twenty years —Mrs. J. L. T., Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 
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contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef tea. For 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled. 


Sold at all erocery stores—order it next time. 











DEVIL TALES 


By 
Virginia Frazer Boyle 


The writer has done her work with sympathy and 
knowledge, and is worthy of wide commendation 
for her part in gaining a permanent place in liter- 
ature for pictures of life in the old South. 
—Nashville American. 


Iitustrated by A. B. Frost. $1 50 














Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York: 











“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
Tas BEST REMEDY 
use for their children 
DURING ” THE TEETHING PERIOD 





BALDNESS, THIN BAIR, and DANDRUFF athingof 
the past with those who have used our Hair Tonic. Guaran- 

teed to produce a fine silky growth and positively stop falling 
hair an aver , or i momey refunded. Price $1.00 per bottle. 

ex pressage MBIAN LABORATORIES 
(Dept. 2), 3 1421, Philadelphia, ee 








Cvery woman may acquire 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 


Without it beauty counts for nothing. 
* NOYLENE” develops your bust when 
all other preparations fail. Whenthrough 
aoe ree ee 7 Established since 
1888. Price, $2.00. A Free Sam 
of Instantaneous Perspiration O- 
rizer sent for 10c. postage. 
Mme. C, MARIE, Specialist, Ladies’ Toilet Studio, 
188 Weat 116th Street, New York 








Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1900. 











VELOUTINE 


BYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAW, Invento 
9. Rue dela Patz. Paris. —Cantion. None Genuine bat those bvaring the word “PRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY | 
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Special Announcement 


PE oRING the year 1901 Messrs. 

Harper €9 BrRoTHERS will 
publish once every month an Amer- 
ican novel by an American author. 
The first of these novels is now 
ready. It is 


EASTOVER COURT HOUSE 


BY 


Kenneth Brown and Henry B. Boone 


a strong, romantic story of Virginia 
of to-day. 

These American novels will be 
for the most part the work of new 
writers—of men and women of new 
ideas, youthful vigor, and power— 
and it is hoped to make them a val- 
uable addition to the literature of 
the year. Seven books have already 
been selected. The remaining five 
will be chosen from the manuscripts 
submitted during the coming months. 
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Queen Victoria—A Study 
By MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


Illustrated with a full-page drawing by 
Georce T. Topin, and with rare 
photographs. 


Variations of Charles Reade’s 
Type of Heroine 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Illustrated by ALBERT HERTER. 


Once Too Often—A Story 
By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE 
Illustrated by Gorpon H,. Grant. 


Retribstion—A Poem 
By E. R. CATLIN 
Illustrated by PENRHYN STANLAWS 


The Howse of de Mailly, Chapter 
I. of Book IL. 


By MARGARET HORTON POTTER 
Illustrated by ARTHUR I. KELLER. 


Midwinter Fashions—Novel, Au- 
thentic, Exclusive 
By A. T. ASHMORE 


Illustrated by Eruet Rose, Guy Ross, A. 
M. Cooper, and Caro.ine L. Goopwin. 


Contagious Diseases of Childhood: 
Scarlet Fever : 


By MARIANNA WHEELER 
(Superintendent Babies’ Hospital, N. Y.) 


‘ The Bazar’s Recipes 
By MARIA BLAY 


Illustrated with photographs of special 
dishes. 


Art ; Music; Literature ; Answers to Correspondents on 
Dress, Good Form, Househeld Topics ; Editorial 
Comment; Jokes and Humorous Pictures ; 

Cut Paper Patterns; Club News. 





[* is not too much to say that the BAZAR'S 

leader for next week—* Victoria as peer 
and Woman ”—will be the most \(hougat and 
interesting contribution offered to the eri- 
can public since. the Queen’s death. Mrs. 
Welch has been fortunate in securing a mass 
of valuable and hitherto unpublished material, 
together with a collection of rare photographs 
of much value. 


N O articles published in the BAZAR during 
recent years have won greater favor than 
Mr. Howells’s brilliant papers on “Heroines of 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction.” The contribution 
to rt next week is one of the most interest- 
ing of this fascinating series. 
N RS. Helen Churchill Candee writes very 
charming short stories. The tale in the 
next BAZAR is one of her best, and it has 
been delightfully illustrated by Mr. Gordon H. 
Geet, whose work is familiar to all magazine 
readers. 


1* the coming chapter of “The House of de 

Mailly,” the author, Miss Margaret Horton 
Potter, tells of the hero’s exile from the French 
court, and of the ple with whom his lot is 
cast in the colonies, where he s to spend 
the time of his banishment. eborah, the 
charming heroine of the tale, is vividly presented 
to the reader in this chapter. 


|" the: Fashion Department, to which so 

many women look tor advice and inspiration 
in the important matter of clothes, special 
attention next week will be paid to garments 
for elderly ladies. 


M ISS Marianna Wheeler, Superintendent of 
the New York Babies’ Hospital, and one 
of the best-known American authorities on the 
care of babies, has written, as every one knows, 
a number of exceedingly valuable papers 
for HARPER’S BAZAR d the past year. 
This year, her department of “Answers to 
Mothers "is continued. She is writing a series 
of articles on “‘ The Contagious Diseases of 
Children” for this periodical; and in another 
month she goes abroad, to send from the great 
hospitals of Paris, Vienna, and London the 
latest scientific details of foreign methods of 
caring for babies. Her paper on “‘ Scarlet 
Fever,” to appear next esih, will appeal to 
every mother of small boys and girls. 
N°? recipes published are so novel and so de- 
licious as those furnished by Madame Blay 
tothe BAZAR. An especially large and help- 
ful instalment will appear in the coming number. 
MONG the other attractions will be a letter 
from Paris by Katharine de Forest, whose 
correspondence has interested BAZAR readers 
for many years past. The Household and Good 


Form Department will be of much practical 
value, as usual. . 
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